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Chiefest mourned among idle Victims of the la¬ 
mentable and gigantic crisis shines the name of the 
Patriot, the Soldier, the Statesman, the Christian, 
the victim of his own moral chivalry Sir Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence. 

His life would have been cheaply purchased by 
the temporary loss of a Province. * 

To the memory of him—of whom the writer 
knew nothing more than was patent to the world 
the example he set—these pages are simply and 
reverently dedicated. 






©Ispositfon of troops prior to outbreak* 


| >\ -v«'■ » i{ lX \ , . 

Peshawur.— H. M.’s 79th and 87th. 

Artillery.^-2 Troops Horse Artillery, 2 Light Field Batteries and 4 
Reserve Companies, Europeans. 

5th Light Cavalry [disarmed,] 7tlv ;! Irregular Cavalry and 18th Irremilars.« 

21st Native Infantry [staunch L [disarmed;]* 27th N. L> [&>*;] 
51st N. I., do., since mutinied* ahi* 64th do., and Khilat-i-Ghil*ie 

Regiment [staunch.] .■■■■■' ♦ 

Nowshera. —Artillery Mountain Train Battery [natives;] II. M.’s 27th 
Foot; 55th Native Infantry [mutinied and destroyed], and 10th Irregular Ca¬ 
valry [disarmed and disbanded.] 

Attock. —1 Company Reserve Artillery [natives ;] 1 Company Sappers 
and Miners [do.,] and Detachment, 58th N; I. ■ 

Shumshabad near Attock. —17th Irregular Cavalry. 

Murdan in Eusoufzye.—C orps of Guides. 

Rawul Pindee.—I Troop Horse Artillery, [natives,] H. M.’s 24th !• ; i 
58th N. I. [disarmed;] Kumaon' Battalion [Goorkhas], and 16th Irregui t r 
Cavalry. 

JiiELUM.-rl Light Field Battery, natives, disarmed ; 14th N. L mutinied on 
attempt to disarm them; destroyed after a severe fight, and 89th N.*J. ordered 
Jo Dhera Ismael Khan and there disarmed. 

Sralkote.— 1 Troop Horse Artillery Europeans ; \ Light Field Battery 
do., H. M.’s 52nd Foot, 35th Light Infantry, natives, disarmed at Philore ; 46t h 
N. I,, mutinied and destroyed at T.lmoo Ghat, and 9th Light Cavalry, 1 wing 
do., do., and other wing disarmed. 

Jullundur. — 1 Troop Horse Artillery [Europeans ;] II. M.’s Sth Foot; 6th 
jLight Cavalry;,36th Native Infantry and 61st Native Infantry. Th6 3 corps 
last mentioned mutinied and marched to Delhi. 

Philore.— 3rd N. 1,„ mutinied and joined Ji$undur Mutineers. 

Hoshiarpore.— 1 Troop Native Horse Artille ry [4 guns with British force 
at Delhi; remainder of troop disarmed,] 33rd N. I., disarmed at Philore; 
9 th Irregular Cay airy, served with British force at Delhi; 1 troop deserted, 
regiment ordered back. 

Ttoo i v 0 ^ 4 ; -iuy Native Foot Artillery, and Right Wing 4th N, 

N , 'Vi!;.! * r d CommandiDg Officer without the presence 
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Cangra.—H alf Company Native Foot Artillery, and Left Wing 4th N. I. 
disarmed. 

Goordaspore.— 2nd Irregular Cavalry, 

Ferozepore.—I Company European Foot Artillery, 1 European Light 
Field Battery ; H. M.’s 61st Foot, L,th Light Cavalry disarmed, subsequent¬ 
ly mutinied ; portion escaped to Delhi; 45th N. I. and 57th N. I*, the rest muti¬ 
nied and disbanded, 

Mooltan.— 1 Troop Native Horse Artillery disarmed, 62nd £ T . I. ditto* 
(JlRh N. I. ditto, and 1st Irregular Cavalry. 

Umballah.— 2 Troops European Horse Artillery; H. M.’s^U th Light 
Dragoons, 4th Lancers, natives, portion disarmed, and portion employed on ser., 
vice, 5th N. I. disarmed, aud 60th N. J. mutinied en route to Rohtuck; marched 
into Delhi 

Juttogii REAR Simla Himalayas.— Nusseree Battalion, temporary dis¬ 
affection-order •’■estored—regiment employed on service. 

Dugsiiaie Himalayas.— 1st Brigade Bengal Fusiliers. 

Kussowlje Himalayas.—»H. JVL's 75th Foot. 

Subathoo Himalayas.— 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers. 

The Punjab frontier guarded by 4 local regiments of Sikh Infantay, be¬ 
sides the Guide Corps at Murdau. Punjab Irregular force consisted oi • L&fb 
Field Ba.teries, 5 Regiments of Cavalry, and 6 Regiments of Infantry. 

IiAHORE.—2 Troops Horse Artillery Europeans; 4 Companies 'f: ? ., 
Artijjery Europeans ; H. M.’s 81st Foot; 8th Light Cavalry disarmed ; ?§th N, 
disarmed; and 26th Light Infantry disarmed—Subsequently mutinied—and 
destroyed at Ball ghSt, and 49th disarmed. 

Umritsur.— 1 Light Field Battery, natives, disarmed ; 59th N. I. disarmed, 
I Company European Reserve Artillery in the fort of GoYindghuL 


PREFATORY CHAPTER. 


TilE following pages pretend to nothing more ambitious 
than to contain a faithful description, as far as possible, of the 
events which occurred in the Punjab during four of the most 
memorable months which have ever ran their course in India. 

They are penned in spare half hours of leisure snatched 
from Jime occupied in heavy ofli l duties. Their only merit 
lies in , the various facts whk> : ave been most obljgingly 
'iced at the disposal of the Compiler, and % only hope of 

Ihfei'r jala rests on the charitable object of the compilation. 

;.t is not presumed to enter into any discussion of the mul- 
, ■ ,'j‘Iinous causes of the mutiny of the-Bengal Army, or to «-v 

,te on theories for its re-organizatiop, Much less is it 
_ mpted to criticize the conduct of individual regiments. 

It is the desire of the Compiler to show how the emergen¬ 
cies, as they affected the Punjab, were grappled with. 

The metamorphosis indicated in the military arrange¬ 
ments of the Punjab, within four months, will, perhaps, carry 
more conviction to the mind of the statistician than a perusal 
of the volume, of the nature of the circumstances which 
rendered imperative, and of the bold measures which com¬ 
pleted so astounding a change. He will observe in the list 
prefixed to this Chapter . the enormoujs force of 3fi,000 of 
Infantry, Cavalry and Company’s Foot Artillery, who were 
chiefly composed of the “ Poorbeah ” element, which was 
now in a ferment over the whole valley of the Ganges. 

0;« Ihft'tnor.. : r; M,, 11th of May the first lurid intel- 
•: : ythe rcv.;U t and the massaere at Delhi was 
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to the seat of the Punjab Government at the ancient 
capital of Lahore. Notwithstanding the vague foreshadowings 
of disaster with which the events at Berhampore and at Bar- 
rackpore, the successive fires at various military stations, and 
other rapid and nnmistakable symptoms of wide-spread disaf¬ 
fection had clouded the public mind ; there can be np doubt 
that the seizure of Delhi and its concomitant tragedies burst 
upon Anglo-Indian Society like a thunder clap. Under the 
full force of the first shock of so stupendous a crisis, something 
akin to a panic was produced. The least reflecting required 
Dani©L,to interpret the dread symbols. The Hot- weathe r 
had set in. Territorial expansion and aggrandizement had 
reached its extreme limits* \$fnle the force of European troops 
dwindle! to its extreme minimum. Cholera had decimat¬ 
ed European troops last year, and these vacancies had nofc 
been filled up. The first layer of civilization had hardly been 
spread over Oude, in the capital of which was but one single 
European Regiment. The Persian treaty had scarce been 
ratified, while the inflammatory proclamation of the Shah, 
calling on all the faithful to oust fc the treacherous tribe of the 
British, was fresh in the memory of every Mahomedan in In¬ 
dia. Delicate negociations were still pending with Dost Maho¬ 
med at Kabul } and the lives of the gallant Lumsden and his 
party seemed liaiiging upon a straw. Erom Delhi to Calcutta 
lay a clear field for mutiny at! * insurrection. Every heart 
prayed, though few dared hope for the Christians scattered over 
that boundless area. Every one anticipated the enormities 
that might occur. The silence which followed from the ab¬ 
rupt stoppage of Electric Telegraph communication, which had 
become familiar, and almost as necessary as respiration, was 
ven more oppressive than the after budgets of dismal tidings/ 
and added to the gloomy forebodings. The vagueness, the im« 
mensity, the closeness oi the peril exaggerated alarm. Such 
were the feelings at Lahore. 
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actual incidents of those days iu the outline are gene¬ 
rally ranotiliar* Had all Hindoostan been lapped in the repose 
which in England was fondly hoped, these incidents in the larid 
Of the five rivers would have marked an era iu a century. Iu 
the presence of Hindoostan convulsed, anarchy raging, its cala¬ 
mities, though individually terrible, its trials though almost 
preterhuman, look absolutely dwarfed. Looking around 
brought sdanty solace. The people of the IV u jab are compos¬ 
ed of what were once the most chivalrous, the fiercest, the 
most inveterate of oUr enemies. What impression even, sup¬ 
posing no previous concert, would passing events Create in their 
minds? The old Sikh nobility were rapidly, though gently, 
sinking into decay, and though cadets of families, once pillars 
of Runjeet's throne survived—hereditary mementos of times 
almost traditionary, so swift had been the obliteration—there 
were still some few of influence, wealth and note remaining* 
What attitude would they assume ? What, in short, Was tko 
it, the core, the tone of the crisis ? Was there or was 
there not a general concert of all peoples, tribes, religions and 
dialects for the expulsion of*the British? Were the forty- 
three independent potentates all linked in the hideous confede¬ 
racy? Was it a national and continental rebellion ? Was art 
angry and suffering people struggling for liberty ? The pre¬ 
dicament was one in which the greatest boldness was the 
greatest prudence. The time for action, not enquiry, had come- 
There was a violent public and political reaction to appre¬ 
hend, a certain failure of revenue to contend against, a come 
mercial paralysis to avert,' mutiny at home, to look to a future 
famine in Hindoostan almost inevitable; reinforcements before 
Delhi to he provided. All communication with Calcutta had 
been totally and completely cut off. 

The following pages will show hpw just was the confi¬ 
dence nlaced in the loyalty and honour- of the Chieftains of 
Puttiaia ami r-f Vi - km- d. and of Bikaneer, and the aim with 
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PREFATORY CHAPTER. 


_tliey have been written is to depict how the Punjab Go¬ 
vernment, fortified by the moral and physical support ji its 
noble and loyal allies, and assured of the attachment of its 
people, embarked on a series of operations based on one single 
broad grand line of policy, which, whether for the almost des¬ 
perate nerve that maintained it through four toiling months, 
or the success which triumphantly crowned it, muse for ever 
remain to the world a monument of capacious wisdom and self- 
denying heroism; but that wisdom, and that heroism, still but 
mere dross before the manifest and wondrous interposition of 
Almighty God in the cause of Christianity, 
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blSAUMINQ OP THE NATIVE TROOPS AT MEEAN ME Eli ON THE 

13th of may, and Mutiny on the same day at 
Ferozepoor. 


Meean Meer is the Urge Military Cantonment situated live 
or six miles from Lahore. On the 13th of May the European 
or “ reliable” troops consisted of H. M/s 81st, about 850 
str , and two troops of Horse Artillery, H. E. I. 0. S., 
rtisc European. The u doubtful ** were composed of the 16th 
Grenadier N. I.* famous * for service in “ Mysore,” “ Serin- 
gapatam,” “ Afghanistan/^ u Grhuznee/* Candahar/’ “ Ca- 
bool,” u Maharajpore/* “Moodkee/* “ Ferozshuhur/* “Su- 
braon/* with embroidered Star for Seringapatam on its colours, 
aiul a Royal Tiger under Banian Tree ” for Mysore. The 
26th (Light) N. I. (since annihilated) which iiad served with 
distinction in Arracan/ 1 :U Cabal, 18 t2/ > “ Moodkee/’ 
i( BWh^gskalmr/* “ Subraon /* and the 49th, which had served 
at “Arraean” “ Punjab,” and “ Mooltan.” Also the. 8th 
Regiment Light Cavalry with u Bhurtpoor,” “ Puniar,” 
“ Maharajpoor/* “ Ferozslmhur/’ “Punjab,” u ChillianwaL 
lull,” “ Goojerat,” as evidence of its former achievements. 

On the 12th of May the shadow $f coming events had 
not ca^ its gloom over society. A Ball and Supper was to be 
given on that evening. While the ordinary preparations for 
this fesit : vity were in process, extraordinary measures for a 
yery different spectacle for the morning were being matured. 
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( $ijm h^ARMlNG N. t. REGIMENTS AT MEfeAN MEERi 

'^^^^Mfeelligenco of the Meerut outbreak reached Lahore 
tHe^lltli; oil the morning of fh*. 12th ,of, May A burned 
telegram told t.he £&&*■ at T^Ph^^^^ioner 

was in the North at Rawnt findee. tti* rhWtle vt# on the 
allouldei;s< of Robert Montgomery 'vht> at ontie felt that 
.matters admitted of no delay. He summoned accordingly 
forthwith a co- rettce of the leaning Officers of the Civil 
Station at A , ", viz., Mr. Donald McLeod, financial 

Commission : Mr. A. A. Roberts, Commissioner; Major 
UitMANNET, *.. !Engineer; Colonel Macpherson, Military 

Secretary ; Captain Lawrence and Captain Hutchinson 7 . 

The proposition of tile Judicial Commissioner, that 
Brigadier Stuart Corbf.tt, Commanding at Meean Meer, 
should be moved to deprive the native corps ot their ammu¬ 
nition, was unanimously acquiesced in. 

\cciordiilgly, acCOmpauied by Colonel MacpliersOii, Mf. 
Montgomery proceeded, to Meean Meer, and suggested the 
plan to Brigadier Corbett, who agreed. Subsequently in the 
afternoon further disaster Was telegraphed from Delhi, and the 
Brigadier resolved oil the grand and original move of de¬ 
priving the sepoy of his arms altogether. 

The Ball Was permitted to proceed. It soon languished. 
Strange rumours got about the room concerning the morning 
parade, Which had been announced for daybreak of all troops. 

Scarcely before the dancers had departed, three Compa¬ 
nies of H. M.’s 81st fell in and marched off to the fort at 
Lahore under Colonel Smith. Ten men per Company had 
been also ordered to sleop in their barrack-rooms with theii 
clothes out” At four o’clock in the morning the remainder 
of the Regiment fell in and were ordered ‘'to loosen their am¬ 
munition,” a proceeding which aroused the curiosity of the 
honest soldiers to the highest pitch. Never was anything so 
" rum ” before. Knowing looks began to be exchanged, and 
queries to the purport of “ what’s up now. Bill;” ’Vuo’s to 
catch it were freely passed, but not responded to, as none 
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divine. Leaving the barrack guards doubled, sii Com¬ 
panies, £4 files each, started for the parade ground, and was 
formed up in contiguous columns. The position of the troops 
at this sunrise parade was as follows :— 


8fh Cavalry, 
,, Native. 


PRELIMINARY FORMATION. 

40M mh 10 th JL M.'s H. E. L C, 

NL N.L N.L 'SI st. H.A. 

f f f f f f 


... f f f f t t 


The Brigadier then directed to be tead out, at the head 
af each Kegiment, the Governor-General's Order on the 
disbanding of the 34th N. I. at Uarrackpore. Himself Co¬ 
lonel in the 16th Grenadiers, he commenced by addressing 
the senior regiment, complimenting all seriatim on the dis¬ 
tinguished reputation they had borne hitherto, and intimating 
dimly the step which it was his painful duty now to adopt. 
Quick as thought the word passed. The native regiments 
changed fro to the rear by the wheel of sub-divisions 
round the centre, while at the same time the artillery (quietly 
loading as they moved unobserved by the sepoys,)' and Her 
Majesty’s 81#^ about three hundred altogether, formed line 
lacing the native regiments. A ringing rattle at the same 
t t me announced that the latter had also loaded. Nothing 
could be more soldierly than their tramp—more menacing 
than their front. 

^or the benefit of the unmilitary reader, a supplemen¬ 
tary sketch is now offered, and his imagination may con¬ 
ceive the countenances of the sepoys when they received the 
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to pile arms. The artillery portfires were also lighted 

and the guns ready to belch forth grape into every regiment, 

■ 10 

SECOND FORMATION, 

8th Cavalry . 49 th N. I. 2 Qth N. /. 1 Gth N. L 


+ f t +. ttt + tttt If E\ L C. Artillery . 

II. JAIs 81.s£ BegL * # 

Hesitation was useless. The sepoys confronted immediate 
death, in which by the way the Officers would haye been sa¬ 
crificed. Some say the demeanour varied, and that the lGtb 
Grenadiers made ’a clutch at their arms when they appre¬ 
ciated the entirety of their discomfiture. Be this as it n ay, 
the regiments, shorn of their arms, marched back; the bands 
playing and colours flying. A Company of Her Majesty’s 
81st fell out in ordinary course ; and with the cool complacency 
of the European, who summed up the whole crisis with the 
question to'his Commanding Officer — tc I suppose, sir, it’s them 
niggers again/ ? they, in an orderly and business-like way, 
packed the weapons of the dishonoured soldiery r\ carts, and 
escorted them to barracks. 

This refreshing spectacle thus concluded, and it was the 
first of the sort. Simple as was the affair, common-place ap¬ 
parently as was the manoeuvre, the transaction of that morn¬ 
ing hour was the turning point in the defetiny of the Punjab, 
The Asiatic ihind, iC unstable as water/’ had been dealt with in 
the mode that has ever insured success. The " initiative” 
had been taken, the tables turned on him. Trumps were 
led while he was, finessing. Some 3,500 men, with treachery 
and rebellion at their hearts, concerted in their plans, but mi- 


























COR RESPONSE K€E INTERCEPTED. 

keir ends, quietly laid down their arms in the pre¬ 
dozen guns and three hundred rank and file of 
Ji. MVs 81st Regiment. It w$s in a military point of view 
.A signal and peaceful; politically speaking, a fateful piece of 
business. All honor to those who suggested and planpot], aqd 
to those who carried out the operation. 

The momentous valine of the step as not long coming 
to light. I)xp ^ sses had been despatched to all stations an¬ 
nouncing the measures, Tremblers stood aghast at its bold¬ 
ness ; some military men questioned the lunacy or not .of the 
^originators ; ere three days were oyer all admitted the Foresight 
and wisdom displayed. No nw ROW looked into the coun- 
jtenance of a sepoy without scanning it. The iiQn-observancO 
of ordinary salutation began to be noticed. 

God put it into the hearts of our rulers to act with such 
energy and resolution. Jt came to knowledge, from ‘inter- 
^ . ted correspondence, that the whole irtihe of revolt had been 
Jai l with deep and wary cunning. On the very morning of 
jthe 13th the fort at J/ahoye was to lyaye been relieved.. 

The relief would on arrival double the ordinary strength 
.of the native garrison, or making it about 1,000 or 1,20Q men # 
The scheme in contemplation was to rush upon and overcome 
the small party :of European—seize the fort—-the extensive 
magazines—the armoury—theyast treasure, whilst, the remain¬ 
ing regiments were to rise and massacre the Europeans of 
JVJeean ]\Jeer and Anarkullee, and release •“ tfe viore for the 
renovation of native society, the prisoners incarcerated in tlm 
Central Jail, some two thousands five hundred! 

That the capital was saved (under God) is dqe to the 
promptitude of the measures adopted ; and events in Eeroze- 
fore in six hours after viudicajfced the morethau wisdom of the 
acts of Government, 

The coyp de grace had scarcely been given at Lahore 
when, on the same date, the 45th N. I,, which had se^yed 
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loodkee,” “ Ferozshuliur,” “ Punjab,” ‘ 
and “ Goojerat,” showed their true colours. 

A deep-set plot must have been laid between the regiments 
of Meean Meer and Ferozepore. At this latter place tbe ma¬ 
gazine contained enormous military stores. This gone, and 
the British flag would not now have been waving over tile walk 
of Delhi. 

Brigadier Innes was fully aware of the critical value of the • 
arsenal. Notwithstanding the confidence professed, perhaps 
naturally, by Officers Commanding theN.I. corps, a haughty 
irflinner was evident among the native soldiery on the parade 
of the morning of the 13tin Cmsar’s wife, as usual, was to 
be above aospicipn, add upon this reasoning the 45th and 57th 
N. I. were*“hoped” to be “satisfactory.” 

Again to a sufficient extent the initiative Was adopted. 
On receipt of thS Delhi news the native troops were quietly 
moved out of cantonments, and tile entrenchments occupied 
by a detachment of H. M.’s Cist Under Major Redmond. 
Twelve guns also proceeded thither. The 45th broke out 
at once into open mutiny ; and, filled with the hope of yet car¬ 
rying out the design, they now felt they had been frustrated, in 
rushed with escalading ladders to the entrenchments. These 
ladders must hav&ffieen provided by them before. Major Red¬ 
mond’s Company repulsed the whgle regiment, but unfortu¬ 
nately he was badly wounded. The magazine was saved, but. 
the 45th roamed about in bodies, burned some ten or sixteen 
buildings, including the Church and Roman Catholic Cha¬ 
pel. Again and again fruitless attempts were made on the 
entrechments. To ensure safety the magazines of the N. I;> 
Regiments hl& been blown up. 

Foiled*in their concerted plan when disunited, the,45tb, 
like the unstrung bundle of faggots, became separately frangi¬ 
ble. Some two hundred and more broke away into small par¬ 
ties. They flung arms and colours into a well, and were 
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d up exhausted and famished in the various indepe 



:tes. About one hfilf remained. The pursuit was so sharp 
that had they remained in a body, and the 10th Light Cavalry 
proved, as they seemed to be then, staunch, they must have 
been annihilated. The 57th N. I. laid down their arms at re¬ 
quest, but with a defiant air significant of^(ihe feelings with 
which they had been animated, and the d ^ , Intment they 
felt. The want of that perfect sympathy a cordial co-opera¬ 
tion, such as marks the attitude of those who have some great 
Common cause at heart, Was never more shown than in the de¬ 
meanour, of* the 10th Light Cavalry, who have all mutinied 
since.” When lukewarmness, not to say opposition, might 
have been dangerous, they remained steady uuder thfc moral 
hold of their Officers. * 

Some accounts state that shades of guilt Were attempted 
to be drawn between the 57th and 45th N. I. All that is 
certain is that the disbandment of the former regiment came too 
The regiment had anticipated their fate. The following 
order was read out to some hal f-do2en remnants. Sepoys of the 
Lord Moira-ke-l J uUtin,\( 57th N*. I.) listen to the order of 
the Commander*in-Chief Sahib Bahadoor / he has ordered you 
to be disbanded ; tile reasons are these :—Before the Court of 
Enquiry it has been proved that you would not receive the 
new Enfield Rifles ) your replies to the Court were evasive. 
Now, these Rifles differ very little from the muskets which you 
have hitherto been using, and your forefathers for the last 
century before you. This refusal to receive the new weapon 
on the alleged plea that you would lose your caste, is but an 
artifice to conceal your real intgntions^which are nothing else 
than to revolt against the Government, which feeds you now, 
and pensions you when you become superannuated. On the 
Uth May, when the Murreeroq^ke-pulUm (45th JNJ - . L) muti¬ 
nied*- and attempted to seize the* entrenched magazine, a 
company of your regiment was on duty there, and, instead of 
firing on the Mut leers, they loaded their muskets to destroy 
the European soldiers, whom the Brigadier Commanding fyul 
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t to protect tile magazine; Subsequently some 300 
sepoys deserted, and thd guard of yoiir regiment, oil (ltlty itt 
the district, excited the people there to join with them in 
making a religious war against the British. Such has been 
the conduct of the Lord 3foira-ice*p?il(un. Now hear youi* 
punishment—your colors shall be furled—your number effa¬ 
ced out of the Army pist, and yourselves deported under proper 
escort to your ko]K&3. 

Before the final desertion, even of men selected for 
their bad character, and judicial Commissioner, on his own 
responsibility,, had urged thdt the remainder should be marched 
to Jail, and shot to a man in case of the slightest opposition,. 

And yet so cOntradiOtbry and anomalous were appearances 
that the demeanour of the 45th N. I., perhaps greater adepts 
iii duplicity, inspired the greater OonfidepcO. 

* * the 57th were nev ft er allowed to be in a position in which 
they cOiild, Oh the day and night of the l$th, be called u , 
to act either with or against the 45th N. I. lienee when the 
45 th openly mutinied, expecting aid from the 57th, the latter 
did all that was required—they remained quiet. The outbreak ' 
*>f the 45th was as sddden and as little expected as the out¬ 
break at Meerut ; but timely precaution saved the station from 
the tragedies Of Meerut. Itfo murders darkened the homes of 
Ferozepore. 

Hud there hot bben some twenty thousand barrels of 
gunpowder to care foi- in the arsenal, the churches and the 
houses would not, perhaps, have been sacrificed. The. safety 
of the former were not dearly purchased by the ignominious dis¬ 
comfiture of the mutinous corps. Had the two corps been in 
a position at 4 any moment to unite, the 10th Lig-.it Cavalry 
would, as events have proved, have been unable to resist temp¬ 
tation ; and the thatched barracks would have had to have 
been defended, and the magazine left. The tort,, so called, 
could be entered at all points ; a spark would have ignited the 
magazine, and blown all living into eternity. It was nb fault 
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of the mutineers that this did not occur. Three hundred of 
the 57th N. I. failed in this sentence in the time of trial, 
and the rest remained with their officers, who could not but 
distrust them. 

On the 28th of May the remainder of the 45tli were 
turned ingloriously out of Cantonments, and escorted to the 
boundaries of the district. 'They probably combated with no 
diminished acrimony against us at Delb l from having been 
allowed to reach it alive without money and without food. 
Nothing in the shape of vile or insidious reports here or else¬ 
where Had been omitted that could inflame the bazaar people. 
Slaughtered cow's,—it was confidently affirmed pigs, had been, 
thrown into wells so as to khardb fcur, or ruin the faiths of 
all sects whether Hindoo, Sikh, or Mahomedan. Moulvees 
preached insurrection in the streets and the mosques. But 
their ministry was of short duration. 

G 1 ;a,i | Van Cortlandt had been wisely selected by tlie 
o t ihVh ,ufcjsioner to raise and organize irregulars. Under his 
> Urn,{work proceeded apace,^aud he was soon in a posi¬ 
tion to enter upon his work, and to take formal command. The 
services rendered by this well-known and veteran officer, in 
conjunction with those of Captain Pearse, Messrs. Oliver and 
Macdonald, do not properly find scope in the present brief 
resume, which professes only to notice the events of the Pun¬ 
jab. 

But a short summary of them may not be uninteresting 

On the principle ne quid detrimehti capiat the Pun¬ 
jab Government undertook immediately the re-organization of 
the provinces of Sirsa, Hansi and Ilissar. A force was ar¬ 
ranged and despatched, the only Europeans being the officers ! 
The success,, was gradual but complete. Sufiicent proof of the 
impression existing on the general mind of the invincibility of 
the British Government, and the security and the stability of 
its institutions. 
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;feat of the eebel bhuttf.es by cobtiandt* 


j troops of Brigadier-General Van Cortlandt were all 
rregulars. About 500 Dogras were at first the nucleus of his 
force, belonging to Rajah Jowahir Singh, whose troops, in the 
midst of the City of Lahore, were thys adroitly made use of. 
Since then the Dogras (a short built sturdy race) have 
amounted to about one'thousand men in rank and hie. lwo 
hundred disciplined “ Kutar Mooklii.es ” of Tronson s Mooltan 
Regiment, were added, also about one hundred of the police so¬ 
wars belonging to die same gallant officer. They accompanied , 
Captain Pearse from Googaira. Add to this a couple of guns 
and a regiment of raw levies raised by himself, some few Peslt- 
awuree sowars, and a small detachment of Patiala horse and 
foot; and the reader has the* sum of Van Cortland-’s force.^ 
Some-aid also arrived, frdtti the Bikaneer Rajah, but as the 
composition of if seemed “of questionable material, the servi¬ 
ces of this contingent was courteously dispensed with. 


Nerved by the stimulating hope of being the instruments 
of wreaking just vengeance on the authors of the massac^s,"’ 
the officers were prepared to view mournful relics of liarrowing 
fates, and perform the last rites to such few remuants of human 
English remains as wild dogs and decomposition had permit¬ 
ted^ remain above ground to bleach in the scorching sun. The 
bodies of Captain‘Hilliard and Mr. Fell, which, after base mur¬ 
der had been flung into a well, were taken reverently out and 
interred with honour within sacred precincts. Other dreadful 
evidences of massacre were discovered. 


When force was necessary, or when conciliation and paci¬ 
fication were necessary. Van Cortlandt employed both invaria¬ 
bly with effect. Almost immediately on his arrival he gamed £ 
decisive victory,over the rebel Bhuttees, wherein, with the 
slightest possible loss, cm the 19„th of June, he routed the enemy 
f rora a strong position. ‘They numbered some two tltWssand, 
of whom two huudved fell on the lickl ot action. 
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DESTRUCTION OF REBEL VILLAGES OF BITOUIs, &C. 


Sirsa depopulated, half sacked and half burnt, with the 
tombs of the Christians and the little cemetiy nearly spoiled, 
owes its regeneration to the strong courage and fortitude of Mi . 
Oliver, who had never left his post, never lost his self-posses¬ 
sion, though within sight and ear's shot'of death and the sounds 
of death. His perfect confidence in the immediate succour 
h® so effectually received is? rewarded, and lie was soon engag¬ 
ed in restoring that confidence which overpowering numbers 
only for a time had been enabled to shake, and in establishing 
the name of the British Government on a surer and firmer 
basis than.before. 

We have not space for the details of various measures 
adopted ; and, therefore, only proceed to record a*brilliant 
achievement, early in September, of Lieutenant Pearse, who 
commanded the cavalry attached to the Bhuttianah Field 
Force under Brigadier Van Cortlandt. 

b ' f) g 9 ~ . 

A pensioned Subadar, one of the chief instigators of the 
mutiny in the Hurrianah Light Infantry Battalion, had found 
refuge in a rebel Ranghur village called Bitoul. Lieutenant 
Pearse, accompanied by Mr. Ford, C. S., and Mr. Kitchen, his 
clerk, with 280 horse, and some few Peshawurees and Bi- 
kaneerc, marched to the village through a country inundated 
with rain, and found its position strong, and the garrison 
strong. The eastern gate was thought weak, blit on a rush at it 
being made, it proved much stronger than expected. The 
wood work could not be fired from the wet. Lieutenant Pearse 
dismounted; battered it down with his gallant Peshawurees, 
killed the miscreant Goor Buksh, the pensioner, ith many 
others, and sacked the entire place. Not*a woman, however, was 
allowed to be touched. No such stain has yet dimmed the 
lustre of Biitish triumphs. 

Again on the 11th of September,. General Varf Cortlandt, 
with Lieutenants Sadlier and Hunt, attacked and destroyed 



TRANQUILLITY COMPLETELY RESTORED. 

another rebel village of Mungolee. The slaughter of the re¬ 
bels and mutineers spread terror among the disaftected through¬ 
out the whole district. Such was the consternation among 
the insurgents, that on the 13th they, fled on the approach of 
Van Cortlandt’s force after firing half a day ineffectual shots 
at a most cautious distance. 

A few more villages have been thus condignly punished, 
and tranquillity completely restored. The army was entirely 
Asiatic, hut commanded by a few officers of established re¬ 
pute, and aided by the presence of amateurs of all classes, who 
have been repeatedly thanked for their aid in meting out 
swift and merited retribution. 




CHAPTER II. 

•> ~-IT* 

GENERAL MEASURES ADOPTED—MARCH OF THE ARMY TO 

DELHI. 


The immediate crisis having been averted by the pro¬ 
ceedings sketched in the foregoing Chapter, the Governpient 
promptly turned its attention to internal politics. Public 
confidence must be maintained, excitement must be ap¬ 
peased, messages flashed incessantly to and fro, directing, 
warning, and counselling. All day and all night express horse¬ 
men gallopped from one station to another. I he city of 
Lahore, filled with Mahomedans, was fully alive to the state 
,„of things. Every look and gesture of those in authority was 
keenly eyed. Death had removed in Rajah Deena Nath a 
palpable thorn in our side. But there were still enough 
left to elicit the utmost diplomatic address. The urgency 
of the posture had to he explained frankly, while the hope 
of the eventual triumph, under Providence, had to take the 
garb of human certainty. The present contingency was 
admitted to be an unforseen, unmerited, one, such lias as yet 
beset no ordinary throne since empires were. It was one 
marked by such baseness and ingratitude that the fidelity of 
honorable men could safely be calculated upon in actively 
expressing their abhorrence. Equally dangerous would have 
been any show of disaffection in the sister and neighbouring 
capital of Umritsur. Within its walls are enshrined the es¬ 
sence of the mystery, and the relics of the traditionary 
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MEASURES? ADOPTED AT LAHORE AND UMRITSUR. ^ 

as of ||e Sikh national faith. It remained to be seen 
whether the poisonous matter, which had for the first time 
produced temporary cohesion and unity of action among Hin¬ 
doos and Mahometans, would be absorbed into the Sikh sys¬ 
tem. But notwithstanding the thriving Mission School and 
Church close abutting on the holy tank and temple ; so 
marked had bceu the principle of religious toleration, and 
so perfectly appreciated, that from first to last no symptom 
of wavering has betrayed itself. Much to the contrary 
even, for the condemnation of the mutinous traitors has 
awoke national condemnation, while the atrocities upon the 
helpless awoke national commiseration. The steadiness of the 
atmosphere at Umritsur, lent almost unhoped for moral 
weight to the public cause. 

To return to the immediate measures adopted. All con¬ 
ventional formation was banished. Swift instructions spread 
throughout the country, and before the sepoys had time to 
recover from the blows at Meear Meer andFerozepore, and al¬ 
most immediately after at Peshawur, all outlying treasure had 
been brought under proper custody—all letters had been way¬ 
laid—the Hindoostanee element in the executive and detec¬ 
tive force gradually fell into disuse—the cupidity of the vil¬ 
lagers was excited by rich rewards for the capture of muti¬ 
nous sepoys dead or alive—the great forts of .Lahore"-and Go- 
vindghur had been abundantly stored—measures in all di¬ 
rections had been adopted against surprise—the Jail guards 
were added to—meanwhile the ordinary courts suspended not 
their functions, hut the civil and criminal business was car¬ 
ried on with as much apparent calmness as if the most com¬ 
mon-place occurrences of tranquil 3 government existence 
were taking place ; and the flames of rebellion were not 
lapping up province after province in Ilindoostan. 

Emissaries of every garb and hue had been despatched by 
the indefatigable machinators to undettnfhe the Sikhs and up- 
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set the tottering loyalty of the Native Infantry corps in the 
Punjab—the latter but too successfully. A vast accession 
of Byragee faqueers, it was remarked, had crossed. Political 
arrests became rapid. The haunts of old Sikh fanatics were 
looked up, and their inmates cared for. Curiously bedizen¬ 
ed men affected to walk about Suddur Stations with an 
unusual partiality for swordg and matchlocks/ "They were all 
arrested, their arms seized, and securities taken from them 
if their answers were satisfactory ; otherwise Imprisoned 
sine die , i . £. pending the upshot of events. 

Thus no half measures were adopted. More. The princi¬ 
ple that he that is not for us^s against us was strictly fol¬ 
lowed. There was no pause. Treason and sedition were dog¬ 
ged into the very privacy of the harem, and up , to the sacred 
sanctuaries of mosques and shrines. Learned Moulvies were 
seized in the midst of a crowd of fanatic worshippers. Men of 
distinction and note were “ wanted” af^dead of night. Likb 
sleugh hounds the district police, on the first scent of trea¬ 
son, and egged on by the certainty of reward, fastened on 
the track and left it not until the astonished intriguer was 
grounded in his lair. As with the detectiveness of Vidocq 
there were spies in the market place, in the festival, in the 
places of worship, in the Jails, in the hospitals, in the Regi¬ 
mental bazaars, among the casual knot of gossippers on the 
bridge, among the bathers at the tanks, among the village 
circle round the well under the big tree, among.the petti¬ 
fogging hangers on of the courts, among the stone-breakers 
of the highways, among the dusty travellers at the serais. 
No man's tongue was his own property. Asiatic circle was 
dumb before the newly-aroused volition of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The extermination and unflagging activity of the au¬ 
thorities infected the Sikhs to, emulation. At ^he Mustee 
Gate of Lahore one ckty a man entered, said to he a Hindos- 
tanee, wearing a sword—he was challenged—lie replied vague- 
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.:..]^--^\vas stopped. He cut down the sentry, and made off, 
lie was pursued, fired at, dropped on the banks of the Ra- 
vee. The ball had derided the artery. He died and made 
no sign, and was never recognized. Swift his doom. But 
what was the errand of this desperate wretch? That must 
lie by until the secrets of ail hearts are open. 

All ferries were now closely watched, and breast-works 
were erected at the ghats by order of Sir John Lawrence. 

An agreeable instance of the sort of reception, which a 
Poorbeah sepoy was likely to meet with at the hands of the 
sturdy Punjabee Juts, was shown on the 14th of May. Intel¬ 
ligence had been received at ymritsur that the disarmed Regi¬ 
ments of Mean Meer meditated flight, possibly towards Feroze- 
pore, but more likely to attempt to swarm into Govindgurh— 
at that time containing a small European Company of Artil¬ 
lery, and more thamthree hundred of the 59th N. I. still arm¬ 
ed. t)ne valiant Jut rustic,- armed only with a spade, brought 
in a tall man whom he swore weta a Hiudoostanee, and reques¬ 
ted orders as to his disposal with the implement in his hand. 

An Assistant Commissioner volunteered to go out half 
way to Lahore and raise a human barrier of villagers across the 
road to intercept the rebels. The enthusiasm displayed by the 
country people Sufficiently proved that they were V non-con¬ 
ductors” of rebellion. Providence had blessed the Punjab 
with a golden harvest, such*' as had not been known for many 
long years, and the country was too happy and prosperous to 
join any, out of pure friendship to their hereditary enemies. 
Dewan Narain Singh and Sirdar Khan Singh, ot Ataree, were 
eager to aid, and their conduct contrasted with that of a Sir¬ 
dar Nahr Singh, who was asleep, “and could not be disturbed” 
when sent fol* J?y the Assistant Commissioner, and who became 
suddenly afflicted with" a “ boil” of an alarming nature on a 
distressing segment of His person ! The night passed off as 
the alarm was false. 










agitation of toe question of insurrection. 


r) was assembling at Kurnauly and requested a reply as to 
tjie exact date ©f the recipients 1 mutiny and march fey do* 
operation. 

An old Subadar of artillery also liad been so prepossessed 
with the notion of the frailty of the tenure of the Government, 
that though netriy blind and deaf,and unfit for active service, 
he \v$s ready A do any thing to secure an appointment under, 
the new ‘ R^ 3 " 

Soon $tcr the outbreak a Hindoostanee walked into the 
Government School at Umritsuiy aiul mentioned casually in 
conversation to, the Moulvies that’ the king of Delhi had inti¬ 
mated, in, writing, to Mr. Montgomery, at Lahore, that he. was 
indebted to him for his excellent arrangements hitherto on liis 
behalf for the analfo of India; but that he could now dispense 
with his services, as he himself was prepared to undertake the 
necessary arrangements for the future government of India; 
and that he now accorded his i,royal permission to that gen¬ 
tleman to retire vifi Bombay. 
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]S r ativo Christians had been threatened in the streets. 
Paulas, a native convert, was informed that “ his ears would 
shortly be pulled,” v . • r yP :• r- ' .. ,• 

Tho shqps of the Elahee and Nubbee Bukshes, as familiar 
in India as Mosel and Son in England, who had fattened and 
thrived upon the Europeans’ addiction to the “Secondary' 
want*”~-beer, brandy,, pickles, hams, wines, segars, &c., not 
producible in India, became the arenas of political discus¬ 
sion. Tire Delhi, Bareilly and Shajehanpore massacres were 
freely canvassed, and the necessity of imitation became a mat¬ 
ter of common-place talk. The admixture of cows’ bones was 
accepted as a %d, and the Siklis were instigated to make it 
a u casiiH bdUf ^The Reverend “Daood,” David, or an ordained 
i.Sikh) clergyman, would never leave his post in the city from 
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to last, and always gave out that hereafter for tens there 
would be thousands of converts. 

A man, Noor Mahomed Khan, had absolutely ridden from 
Delhi, since the massacre, to inaugurate the “Crusade.” He was 
lately Serishtadar of the Canals, and in his bundle weap seen suits 
of faqueers* clothes, and disguises for future urgencies! He 
was all but speechless on being arrested, and his physiognomy, 
a picture of what imagination gives to the butcher c of Delhi. 
All these well-wishers have died a hundred deaths since; tor. 
from that day until this they have been in solitary confinement, 
waiting, perhaps, to hear the joyful sound of a riot in the JbtJ, 
such as in. Hindoostau greeted the ears of almost every, prisons.. 

The character of the insurrection had soon developedriiself * 
were all the suspected pursued ; the number of Mussulman in¬ 
volved would have become embarrassing to Government.. So 
the new danger was staved off, and until power is again pbysi- 
caily as well as morally substantial as it ought to be instead 
of too shadowy, as it was when- the insurrection broke out, 
Islam ism will not feel its degradation in India. 

But even larger matters were*absorbing the attention' of 
Government. The state of affairs close upon the borders of these, 
Provinces, that would arise after the outbreak of the Harm- 
naii Local Battalion, and tire dismal tragedies of Hausi and 
Ilissar, and the inevitable disorganization consequent thereon 
was a source of peculiar anxiety. The native princes were called 
upon to aid in the preservation of law and order, and with the 
exception of the Jhujjur Chief, who was at least lukewarm, 
the demand was cordially responded to. The efforts of their 
Highnesses of Patiala and Bikaneer and KnppoortlVuIIah will 
eVtr stand forth in history as nobfe instances of Asiatic honor un¬ 
der circumstance of unparalleled temptation. Considerations of 
common sense and pride; the first, inasmuch as possession of 
Company’s paper dictated prudence; the second, because they 
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3, at the utmost;, but play second and third fiddle to the 
Great Mogul; he being then actually a dependent pensioner, 
while they were virtually independent rulers, no doubt had 
their share in the process of ratiocination. Still all had their 
own fancied or real wrongs to urge ; and he it said in vindication 
of their delicacy, they did not select the season of embarrass¬ 
ment either i'y expatiate on them, or to extract promises. 

The ijmballa district in the months of May and June 
attracted eyes. The late Commauder-m-Chief was there 
awaiting the arrival of indispensable equipments in the 
siege train from Philour. Fire after fire was occurring con¬ 
tinually, and no punishment \yas meted out. The native regi¬ 
ment? continued doggedly sulky. The Judicial Commissioner 
had telegraphed, as follows to the Com maiuler-in - Chief, but 
without effect :— 

^ Intelligence from Ferozepoor.—About 400 of the 45 th 
toith writs have got ojff to Fumed/cote. Sirdars called in to 
capture them . TliB disarmed Mutineers at Fe raze poor sulky . 
Brigadier Innes has been asked to march them to the Civil 
Jail , and destroy them if they resist . Unless you think that 
the 60 th, 25th, and bth have so far committed themselves as to 
justify ppndig/i punishment, I earnestly suggest that you at least 
disarm and confine them in the Civil Jail, which Mr. Burneds 
will empty on your showing this , The Civil Authorities will 
take charge of the men, and you w\ll be relieved from anxiety F 
The advice was not followed. 

Meanwhile.all available Europeans were streaming down 
from the hill stations of Kussowlie and Dugshai; their depar¬ 
ture, as will be seen hereafter, not adding to the restoration of 
comfort among the numerous residents, To add to the unex¬ 
ampled embarrassments of a Commander-in-Chief; a wing of 
the 60fch N/i. was warned to be ready to march, but with in- 
famous insolence the regiment refused, lajlcss all were ordered 
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to go ! Tsvo Companies of the 5th N. I., on duty at Tha* 
nasur, (the neighouring station), had shown signs of open 
mutiny; but the ever ready Patiala Chieftain detached a 
force to keep the main line open from thence to Kurnaul. 
In the language of his own Vakeel he seemed to sleep with 
one eye open to the interests of the British Army. Nay, more 
lie sheltered and entertained with princely hospitality the fa¬ 
mished and scorched fugitives who escaped the 1 lassaeres of 
H ansi and Hissav. Altogether the physical conti igent this 
poble ally supplied must have been about what Sardinia afforded 
the allies in the Crimea; but the moral influence of the aid 
furnished cannot be measured ■ in the same day. The British 
Parliament will know how to requite such generous and gra¬ 
tuitous service. 

An immediate advance was imperative if adequate force 
had been present; and much captious and hasty criticism was 
awakened by the delay, during which the Mutineers at Delhi 
were erecting a series of most formidable entrenchments, behind 
which they determinately gave, but soon lost the first and glori¬ 
ously decisive battle before the walls. No Comrnaiider-in-Chief 
, 7 m ever placed in such a predicament before. If the policy 
was Fabian it was Fabian on compulsion. It is not the bu¬ 
siness of the writer of these pages to presume to criticize, but 
to narrate. 

, f{ Until the Punjab reinforcements arrived, the Head of the 
Army had nothing reliable but the Europeans. 

The actual advance will be seen from the annexed extract? 
from the Lahore Chronicle , dated the 2fith,of May, or 15 days 
after the outbreak : — ,V, 

C We arrived hero yesterday morning 3 a. m. Six Com¬ 
panies 1st European Bengal Fusiliers, and oi.c. Squadron ff, 
M.*s 9th Lancers. The Chief and Staff arrive .luring the 
day. We march again this evening’to PaneepiVfc, 20 miles. 


'disorganization of ihstiuots. 


force that marched from this on our arrival are ordered 
forward, consisting* of two guns, four Companies European 
Bengal .Fusiliers, and a squadron 9th Lancers, to try and cut 
of a strong mustering of sepoys, who have two guns with 
them, and who have carried oil* the treasure from Rohtuck, 
and are now moving on llansi. ? Tis said they are 2,000 
strong. H. M V 75th and 6,0th N. I. arrived this morning” 

Carriage Was procured hi consequence of the dismissal of 
the Umhapah establishment with incredible difficulty. Cho¬ 
lera, the moloch of the East, now broke bftt, and society were 
shocked to learn that one of the first victims was the Com* 
munder •iu-CIJief himsetf. The feative mind is given to fatal¬ 
ism, and many were the omens drawn, but not fated ta be rea¬ 
lized. Since then the* amiable and gall apt Sir H. Bawnard suc¬ 
cumbed, and was buried on the crest of the ridge, his ieet 
before the doomed city j it was not Ids fate to conquer. Iho 
Eurofoan soldiery,’ however, were too eager to be at Della to 
sink under the scourge. \ 

The state of the countries around began to exhibit a gloomy 
change of aspect. Everywhere the veneer of European civili¬ 
zation was peeling off. Crime began to become rife. " Bud- 
mashes” swarmed at Thanesur. The disorganization at Mo- 
zuffernuggar and ’Saharunpore was contagious. District after 
district in the rlM, "W . Pi*o vinces broke up, and, excepting in 
Saharunpore, whore Mr. Robert f^pankie martialized law on 
his own authority, and vindicated the British name by his 
Avitabile-likedetermination, scarcely a semblance of authority 
was left. Bands of ruffians ruled the country. 

The position of the Divisional Commissioner of the Cis- 
States,.was critical, ana demanded all hi& talents and 
energy ;■ and M'was nohly seconded by his distract authorities. 
Through them he had tp provide the whole of the carriage 
for the army, and for the siege train from Philour. He had to 
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ep the peace in live large aticl complicated districts, with 
bands of Mutineers roaming abroad spreading treason, and 
proclaiming the downfall of the British Supremacy, and the 
sovereignty of the army;" 

One rascal, a sepoy of the 5th N. I., had the audacity to 
tear down at Roopur, whither lie and others had been des¬ 
patched ostensibly to keep the peace, a Govern men! proclama¬ 
tion; and urged oa the Hindoo citizens the necessity of inter¬ 
dicting the slaughter of kiae. A citizen, who lent lik support 
to these views, was at once hanged. 

There was high way robbery and mutiny at Thanestir; 
'pen mutiny at Perozepoor; outrageous disloyalty at IJiribal- 
la; panic at Simla. , 

Loodianah was a t present more north; but probably the 
ill-dispOoitioraed inhabitants knew they would cafech premature¬ 
ly a Tartar in Mr. G. Ricketts. 

In all this extremity of confusion it was casually ascer¬ 
tained that while the Europeans had only ten rounds of am¬ 
munition per man, the faithful sepoys were abundantly fur- 
moUed with sixty 1 

Of the two Companies of the 5th despatched to Roopur, 
to be kept cut of harm’s way, half melted away on their march. 
Some, it is said, having well weighed the subject, made np 
their minds to decamp ; arid with a proper solicitude for 
their chattels, had despatched them to various villages ; but 
thinking better of it, albeit some had actually started, they 
had the effrontery to ask for their property to be re-collec¬ 
ted for them by the Civil Authorities, who were solicited to do 
so, but declined. 

This regiment, on the day of the Meerut mutiny of the 
10th of May, violently broke open their bei^-of-anns, 
and remained under arms for a whole day; but were pacified, 
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...-..'coded for and forgiven. TbeUmballa N. I. corps bad also 
added perjury to their crimes, having actually been re-sworn on 
their colors. Had they been disarmed or destroyed much less 
annoyance would have been occasioned. * 

To revert to matters previous to the start of the Army. 
Daily telegraph messages continued to prove the vigor of the 
measures a.iopted in the Punjab. One came from Peshawur 
t o t he efteo c that a Council of War, consisting of General Reid, 
lirigadieiviGeneral Cotton, Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, 
Colonel Herbert Edwardes, and Colonel (the late deeply-la¬ 
mented) Nieholsou, all names of repute, had been fo'rmed. A 
Moveable, Column to quell mutiny at all points was organized 
at Jhelum,'consisting of H. M.’s 27th Poot from NWsheva; 
II. M.’s iMtli'tVom Itawul Pindee; an European Troop of H. A. 
from Peshawar; one Light Field Battery from Jhelum ; the 
Gui,de Corps from Murdan ; 16th Irregular Cdvalry from Ita- 
wul Pindee; and 1st-Punjab. In fan try from Buimoo; ICmnaon 
Battalion from Rvvul Pindee ;'Wing of the 2nd Punjab Ca¬ 
valry from Ivohat; half Company of Sappers from Attock. 
Events orovvded so thick that, the composition was vastly 
changed, and the above is only given to show how immediate 
were the preparations ;* the atmosphere of war had been fully 
breathed on the* frontier year by year ; and to be in inarching 
order was an. every-day business. For instance the 27th, 
H M.’s, were soon re-called; for their presence was urgent at 
Peshawur. H. M.’s 24th fas since been in constant march and 
service, but detained-at first at Itawul Pindee. The European 
Troop of H. A. has done service all the way down, and is now 
within Delhi. 'Hie Guide Corps ;uul the Kumaon Battalion 
both succoured the band of heroes before Delhi. The 1st 
Punjab, “Coke’s,” went to Delhi; perhaps fortunately Coke 
had been a.R£tle disabled before lie got there, or else from his 
determined gallantry \ye coufd hardly have hoped to count this 
fiuo Commandant amongst the living. 
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’unjab Infantry since went to Delhi. The 
4th (Wilde’s) was also there by the storm. 

The march of the G uide Corps was one of the most rapid on 
record, some 30 miles a day from Murdan to Delhi, and the force 
charged up to its walls in the battle. Alas ! that the gallant 
and well-loved young Quintin Battye, wfyo, tdb early stricken, 
died on the field of battle murmuring ,in the ear >f a friend— 
V well, old fellow, Tis the old saying— 4 dulce et d&conm estpro 
putrid moH Alas! that such youth and promise had not lived 
to win the ever fresh renown reaped in each fresh contest by his 
heroic corps. 0 » p 

To resume. Intelligence was received on the 17th of May 
of the quiet extrusion of the 4th N. I. from, the important hill 
fortress of Kangra by YoungliusbamPs “ She'redil.” , None 
knew the sepoys looked what they felt, but said nothing. Sub¬ 
sequently they expressed themselves satisfied on an explanation 
by Major Lake, the Commriioner, and recently have distin¬ 
guished themselves at Noorpoor when the order for disarm¬ 
ing came out, and when no coercion could be employed, by 
collecting the arms, and conveying them, of their own accord, 
to the house of Major Wilkie, a mile from the fort. 

Also on the same date the accompanying refreshing bul¬ 
letin was issued :—“ Orders have been received from the Chief 
Commissioner to add 40Q v men to 18 Punjab and Police 
Corps—recruitiug has commenced. Ilecruits are pouring into 
Lahore. The country throughout the Punjab perfectly peace¬ 
able and tranquil.” It was now manifest who was ruler in 
Israel. 

The 39th N. I. (since disarmed) were removed from dan¬ 
gerous propinquity to the 14th N. I. at JheiMri (since muti¬ 
nied, but of whom more anod), and marched quietly to the 
Siberia of the Poorbiah, the, to him, cheerless unsocial regions 
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rfe Den\jat. They were amused into the idea they were 
going on service* Further mention of this will appear in a 
future chapter. 

Then the telegraph* of the Chief Commissioner, himself 
well cognizant of Delhi ,' “ urges the Commander-in-Chief to 
unite the Umbaha'and Meerut forces and advance oip Delhi, 
stating east of the Sutlej we can hold our own ” The Guide 
Corps (above) Daly's, and the 4th Sikhs, Rothney’s, making 
forced inarches at the same time to join the Commander-in-Cbief. 

On the 1st of June the annexed proclamation vfas not 
without effect as a stay, and might have rung in the ears of 
many with prophetic solemnity ; for the day of the ,sepoy < 
army has gone by nev^r to return. Tlif true colours, undet 
which they fought, have now long since been shown. Simply 
armed tools of a Mahomedan insurrection > more than # ge¬ 
neration may pass kefore.theic folly, as much as their infamy, eta 
be fairly “appreciated by their postVity. 

Fkom the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, to the Hind6os- 

TANJfSE SOLDIERS OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 

Dated \st Jime, 1857. 

Sepoys,—Y ou will have heard that many Sepoys and Sowars of 
the Bengal Army have proved faithless to their salt at Meerut, at 
Delhi, and at Ferozepore. Many at the latter place have been already 
punished. An army has assembled, and is now close to Delhi, pre¬ 
pared' to punish th# Mutineers and insurgents who have collected there. 

Sepoys, 1 warn, and advise you, to prove faithful to your salt, 
faithful to the Government who have^iven your forefathers and you 
service for the last hundred years. Faithful to that Government 
who both in cantonments and in the field has been caretul of your 
welfare and interests ; and who, in your old age, has given you the 
means of living comfortably in your homes. Those who have studied 
history know well that no army has ever*, been more kindly treated 

than that of India. „ . _ . _ ... 

Those Regiments, which now remain faithful, will receive the 
rewards due to .their constancy. Those Soldiers who fall away now 
will lose their service for ever. It will be too late to lament hereafter 
when the time nas passed b # y ;—nowfcis the opportunity of proving your 
?■ loyalty and good faith. The. British Government will never want for 
Native Soldiers. In a month it might raise 50,000 in the Punjao alone. 
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MAJOR CRAWFORD CHAMBERLAIN - . 

rhea ” Sepoy neglects the present day, it will never return, 
pie force in the Punjab to crush all Mutineers. The Chiefs 
and people are loyal and obedient, and the latter only long to take 
your place in the army. All will'unite to crush you. Moreover, the 
Sepov can have no conception of the power of England. Already from 
every quarter English Soldiers are pouring into India. 

You know well enough that the British Government have never 
interfered with your religion. Those who tell you the contrary, say it 
for their o,nn base purposes. The Hindoo Temple ahd the Mahomedau 
Mosque have both been respected by the English Government. It was 
but the other day that the Jumraa Mosque at Lahore, which had cost 
lakhs of rupees, and which the Sikhs had converted into a Magazine, 
was restored to the Maliomedans. 

Sepoys, —My advice is that you obey your Officers. Seize all 
those among yourselves who endeavour to mislead you. Let not a 
few bad men be the cause of your disgrace. If you have, the will, you 
can easily do this', nnd Government will consider it a test of your fide- 
lity. Prove by your conduct that the loyalty of the Sdpoy of-Hindoos- 
tan has^not degenerated from that of his ancestors. 

‘ (Signed) John 1‘awrence, 

Chief Commissioner. 

Mutiny in embryo was being cheek mated at almost every 
station. Perhaps the disarming, par excellence, was that con¬ 
ducted under Major Crawford Chamberlain at the important 
post of Mooltan. There was no imposing European force 
present. There were possibly not 60 available European sol¬ 
diers. The Brigade, of which Chamberlain had to assume the 
Command over the heads ofthe senior Officers, consisted of an 
European Company of Artillery under Lieut. Smallpage; a 
troop of native Horse Artillery, under Lieut. DeBude; tne 
6th N. I., under Captain Ddnniss; the 69th N. I., under Co¬ 
lonel Hicks; the 1st Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Hickey; 
the 1st Punjab Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Hughes, and 
Punjab Infantry, under Captain Green. 

Various sources 'of information combined V roving that 
the lives of the European residents were not s 1 ' r here than 
elsewhere so long as the native infantry regir; J remained 
armed. The defences of the fort wese not in good repair. 
Circumstances of the highest suspicion had been elicited. 
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MOOLTAN. 

or Crawford Cham¬ 
berlain should take Command, and perform that most delicate 
operation of disarming. The arrangements were perfect, 
and the highest credit is due to Major Crawford Cham¬ 
berlain and his coadjutor. Captain Tronson, of the Katar 
Mookee Police. Let the critical importance of Mooltan be 
remembered, containing munitions of war to the amount of 
15 lakhs of rupees commanding the river communication with 
Bombay, from whence alone reinforcements could arrive t® 
replace the vast exodus of troops from the Punjab, and its-posi¬ 
tion of the last importance as a check on the Bahacwulpoor 
Chieftain will be evident. 

iMo European aid, ..even if to be spared, could come 40@ 
miles all the vray, from Lahore. The Scinde Government was 
crippled for want of steamers in consequence of the Persian 
War. The Bombay-troops were at Sukkur, 500 miles away. 

Here, then, when the first shook of the mutiny was felt, 
and its extent and character at once comprehended by those 
in command, eleven-twelfths of the garrison ot Mooltan were 
of I-Iindoostanee origin! In fact one European Company of 
Artillery was at first sight the whole counterpoise to two full 
regiments N. I., the 62nd and the 69tli, the 1st Irregular Ca¬ 
valry, and the 4th Troop 3rd Brigade of Horse Artillery. Here, 
as elsewhere, the^cattridge question had been fairly canvassed. 
The Post-Office 1 Was thronged every morning by inquisitive 
sepoys soon after the disbanding of the 34th N. I. at Bar- 
rackpore. Gold Moliurs, which can be -easily carried in parses 
of fine cord, were at a premium among the sepoys, fa¬ 
mily remittances began to be diverted from the usual Go¬ 
vernment channel to private money-dealers. These manifesta¬ 
tions did not eseape the watchful eyes of Major Hamilton, the 
Commission^arid Major Crawford Chamberlain. The confi¬ 
dence of the latter in his fine regiment, the 1st Irregulars, was 
confirmed by information received from a native officer of rank 
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' ^Sir John Lawrence directed that Maj 
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measure adopted at moolvan. 



, VM «o/iie Infantry were trying to tamper with his 
The 69th N. I. were most suspected, the 62nd less so. 
Of the native troop of artillery, {to which favorite service 
even before Delhi few could be drawn from their allegiance,) 
there was every hope of their proving staunch. Captain Spen¬ 
cer did not allow the golden moments of sepoy hesitation 
to glide by profitless, hut set to work, improved the defences of 
the fort, mounted several pieces of ordnance, organized a bat¬ 
tery of two field . pieces, and quietly stored provisions for six 
month’s consumption, which had been collected with the utmost 
dispatch by Majors Voyleand Hamilton. 


The ferries were next guarded, and the native corres- 
: poudence scrutinized. The contents of one led to the execution 
of the addressee. Suspicious parties were arrested, and the 
Officers in Command of the frontier posts! of Derail Cihazee 
Khan and Asnee warned to be in readiness. Captain Hughes, 
Commanding at the latter, at once seeing the imminent pos¬ 
ture of affairs, on his own .responsibility at once set out for 
Mooltan. 


By the 9th of June there arrived the 1st Regiment Pun¬ 
jab Cavalry, and a wing of the 2nd Regiment. The dis¬ 
affection ot the 69th at least, increasing in intensity, and ad¬ 
mitting not the shadow of a doubt; the hour for the disarming 
was ripe ; and on the 10th of June the orders came from the 
Chief Commissioner, who, exercising his usual sagacious discri¬ 
mination of character, selected Chamberlain for the delicate and 
critical operation. The night was occupied in anxious and 
secret consultation as to the plan. At morning dawn the 
Colonel of the 69th was apprised of the momentous intelli¬ 
gence, and directed to parade all the troops in garrison. The 
admirable operations which ensued, and which called forth the 
eulogium of Government, cannot he bettei described than by 
an eye-witness. s The parSde being organized "The Punjab 
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._. an< I Infantry marched to cantonments by two separate 

roads. The Cavalry on the road to the right, debouching on 
to the grand, parade, so as to cut off fugitives should the 
troops, about to be disarmed, have dispersed before the whole 
lorce had assembled, whilst the Infantry moved direct on to 
the parade from the- city ; and remained concealed until it 
made its appearance from the rear of the Irregular Cavalry 
lines. The troops arrived at their destination most opportune- 
Jj’, and took up their position at the proper moment in the 
order shown in the annexed plan.” 
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fcOHSfiQXJBSCES, THEREOF. 

The Horse Artillery were masked by a position of the lsf t 
Punjab Cavalry, and supported by the European Company of 
«*Artillery, the Punjab Infantry being on the left flank. The 
62nd Regiment N. I., in»qoarter distance column, originally 
occupied the ground to the left of the 1st Irregular Cavalry, 
but were advanced to the front, the Punjab Cavalry taking 
their place. *At the same time the 69th Regiment Native 
Infantry, also in quarter distance column, were marched from 
their own parade to the grand parade, and halted in contigu¬ 
ous close* columns with the 62ncl in front of the masked bat¬ 
tery. The .whole of these movements were executed without 
the slightest confusion or hesitation/ 1 

So much for the military details,, which seem to-defy 
criticism. After perusal of a General Order to tjhtj Native In¬ 
fantry, Chamberlain rode forward and demanded immediate 
surrender of their arms under penalty of consequences. As 
these words were pronounced by preconcerted .signal, the'1st 
Punjab Cavalry, by a flank movement to the left, unmasked 
the Horse Artillery, and six field pieces loaded with grape 
and port fires lighted were seen ! Each piece, though manned by 
natives, was supported by eight sturdy Europeans with loaded 
fuzils. The 62nd piled arms at once. The 69th wavered, the 
guns menaced, they yielded. The day was wort; and the 
disarming of detached bodies, search of the bells-of-arrns and 
other supplementary acts followed in ordinary cottrse. 

The same success attended Captan Tronson, who, with a 
party of mounted police and some t Kutfcar Mookhi Police, dis¬ 
armed a strong-party of the 69th at the Treasury. 

The self-reliance of *the English Officer and soldier 
was never exhibited on a more critical or more bloodless 
occasion. T^pugh satisfactory, it is nothing to the point that 
it was discovered afterwards that the native artillery had 
laid their pieces full upon the devoted regiments. With 
such a preponderance of uncertain materials as he had to 




DISTURBANCES IN GoOGAIRA PUT DOWN. 


with, such a mere handful of Europeans, the operation 
managed with such Consummate tact and decision by Cham- 
berlaiu and his gallant coadjutors, stands unique among similar 
events in the crisis. The inhabitants, who had left the city, 
at once took heart and returned—their buried treasures were ex¬ 
humed, and their ordinary occupation recommenced ,* deputa¬ 
tions of the principal inhabitants waited on the Commissioner 
to express their gratification at the renewal of security and peace. 
The general political management of the Mooltan Division, 
with its varied hosts of warlike clans and tribes, was safe in the 
grasp of Major Hamilton, and the apparent willingness shown 
by the Chieftains, to furnish levies and horses, testify at all 
events to his own influence and the general respeet for Idle 
British power which his administration inspired. In the wild 
district of Googaira nothing, up to the date to which this work 
extends, had occurred. With infinite coolness and determina¬ 
tion at the commencement qf the outbreak Lieutenant l?lphin- 
stori6 had promptly disarmed the Company of the 4«9th N. I,, 
who acted as Treasury Guard, by the aid of the ordinary undis¬ 
ciplined police! Subsequently, in July, a daring attempt at 
outbreak in the Googaira Jail was as sternly suppressed by 
the same Officer. 

Strange enough also, since the fall of Delhi** a fierce in¬ 
surrection brqke out in this district, almost as it were in the 
hour of victory and success, and as if to tax the mental and phy¬ 
sical resources of the Chief Commissioner to the utmost. Even 
this has been exterisively, though not without some hard work, 
quelled and crushed, and the country has once more resumed 
its attitude of sustained activity in preparation for the armies 
of England, and of stern vigilance against the faintest in¬ 
dicative movement in the chequered drama of^ Punjab poli¬ 
ties. 


CHAPTER III. 



THE FRONTIER—DOINGS THERE, 


Very* early in the crisis Rajah Sahib Dyal, an old and 
faithful adherent of the Government, asked the writer how 
matters looked at Peshawar? The reply was satisfactory, 
u otherwise, ” said the questionist, and he took up the skirt of 
his muslin robe, and rolled it significantly up ! The mines had 
been carefully laid. AH that was wanting in’the infernal ma¬ 
chine, was success in the simultaneous explosion. A rise at 
Peshawur, and the arrival, with pillage and*murder in their 
van, of some fourteen thousand fanatics \Vas counted upon 
luckily without the “ host.” With men like Nicholson, and 
Cotton, and Edwardes on the frontier, small dread could bo en¬ 
tertained. Under-estimated difficulties, however, are apt to he 
forgotten where the victories are those of talents and influ¬ 
ence ; and the peace and security around were derived from the 
maturest precautions having been taken against disturb¬ 
ance. For eight hundred miles thirty or more savage 
intractable tribes cluster among the wilds and hilly fast¬ 
nesses from north to south along the frontier. In the 
hands of Nicholson and Edwardes their political ma¬ 
nagement wjips safe. Separate interests, separate dialects, and 
often separate habits and^customs formed elements of political 
capital, which they\vere well versed in moulding and wielding. 
Had their capabilities of combination been at all equal to the 
results which might have accrued from a simultaneous demon- 
stration of one hundred thousand armed and fighting men 
arrayed, the valley could never have been held. But so stern 
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MUTINY OF THE 55TH N, I. AT HOTE MURDAN. 

ition liad ever been visited on the priest-ridden fanatic* 
by Chamberlain and Cotton, Coke and Nicholson, that they 
were completely overawed. A critical conjuncture, notwith¬ 
standing these favorable dispositions, was approaching, and the 
first note, of what had been passing, was sounded at the capital, 
Lahore, as follows :~ 

“ The 55th Nt T. have been attacked at Hote Murdan, 
(about 40 miles from Peshawur,) Officers all safe. One hun¬ 
dred of the men remained true ; Artillery and Cavalry gone in 
pursuit of the rest, who went away with their colours. Lieut, 
Law, 10th Irregulars, wounded in the neck. Colonel Spottis- 
woode committed suicide.” 

It appears that the"first symptoms of disaffection in the 
valley were exhibited by the 55th N. L at Nowshera, and a 
portion of the regiment, together with two troops of the 10th 
Irregular Cavalry, were sent over to Murdaiuto replace the 
Guide Corps, which had already, marched to Delhi. A detach¬ 
ment of the 55th and other regiments at Attock disobeyed 
orders, and came into Nowshera in a mutinous state. 

Major Verner, with a portion of the 10th Irregular Caval- 
ry, went out to meet them, and after disarming, brought them 
into cantonments. He found the 55th “skirmishing all 
over the place and firing. They had broken into the magazine, 
and had their havresacks full of ammunition. He ordered his 
men to charge, instead of which 1 they adopted a retrograde 
movement! Matters remained thus until the next day, when 
the remainder of the 55th went off to Murdan and joined the 
rest of the regiment there. A sullen disrespectful manner had 
been detected among the sepoys previously, and reported. The 
gist of May was the day fixed upon for the general rise. 

A suspicious circumstance had occdined in the Ofth 
N. I., a regiment that had before shown an insubordinate 
spirit in reference to pay j and the Office! Commanding the 
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DISARMING- OF THE TROOFS AT PESHAWUR, 



iXftjftery put a picket over his giins which lay contiguous to 
the 6tth N. I. The regiment, on the requisition of Colonel 
Nicholson, (then Deputy Commissioner,) was deported (osten¬ 
sibly) to reinforce the frontier posts of Peshawur. They were 
inarched out, divided into detachments, and stationed under 
the guns of the three forts held by the Khelat-i-Ghilzies at 
Miehnee, Abozaie and Shubkudr. Twenty-five lakhs of rupees 
were in the Treasury, and Nicholson quietly, on the 18th of 
May, removed them to the fort. On the 20th a letter was 
intercepted from the 5Lsfc at Peshawur (since entirely destroy¬ 


ed,) inviting the G tfcl^ to come in. Nicholson then, bravest of 
the brave, “ bold, resolute, determined, ” urged General Cot¬ 


ton to disarm. The 27th was Nicholson's own corps. The 
General was not at fir*?t convinced of expediency until 


Colonel Edwardes arrived from Peshawur and added his voice 


to the Counsel, Once decided on, the disarming, was carried 


out with consummate skill. The-force was divided into two 


Brigades, comprising one European Regiment, Artillery, and 
half the troops to be disarmed. At 4 o’clock in the morning 
orders were sent to Commanding Officers of the Native Reg'i- 
xnents to be disarmed, to hold a parade each oil his ground, 
and while ordinary parade was being held, the Europeans and 
Artillery of each Brigade marched down. The order was given 
“ pile arms/' and they were at once taken possession of and 
carried off by the Europeans ! Colonel Nicholson had oppor¬ 
tunely called in the Chiefs of the Valley, *and as the disarming 
was being carried on, clouds of Afghan horsemen darkened the 
horizon of Jack sepoy. The measure at once relieved a large 
proportion of the Europeans, who could now without danger 
be detached to meet’the mutinous 55th and the 64th N. I. sup¬ 
posed to be in mutiny. To leave disaffected regiments armed 
behind was out of the question. On intelligence, therefore, 
of the state of the 55th N. I., Colonel Chute, of the 70th, march¬ 
ed thither on the day after the disarming. Oil arrival per- 


uvttig an armed party forming outside, as if intending to at¬ 
tack, he formed into position, when the Adjutant of the 55th 
N. I. rode up and informed him that it consisted of the loyal 
remnants of the regiment accompanied by their Officers, about 
one hundred aud twenty in all. The peril of the Officers had 
been imminent. The remainder of the corps had broken tu¬ 
multuously aud fled towards Soundkhour. Colonel Nicholson, 
accompanied by a troop of Horse Artillery, the 18th Irregular 
Cavalry, one hundred Punjab Infantry, and 40 of his personal 
escort, dashed to the pursuit, slaughtered one hundred and 
twenty Mutineers, captured one hundred and fifty.with the 
colours, and upwards of two hundred stand-of-arms. 

The zemindars behaved wonderfully, and brought in fugi¬ 
tives with their'money all safe. One Subadar had Co/s Rs. 900 
and a gold necklace on him, The sustaining spirit of the 
chase, Nicholson, was in the saddle 2d hours, having gone.over 
some seventy miles. The Mutineers fought desperately when 
at bay, so that the numbers killed represent the upshot of so 
many haml-to-harul combats. The terror of his name spread 
throughout the valley, and gdve additional emphasis to the 
moral effect of the disarming policy. 

The Mooltapee Horse began to pour in. It was observ¬ 
ed that the 10th Irregular Cavalry behaved disgracefully, 
and their punish men t was adapted to the character of their 
proceedings. Half the regiment Ve re ordered to Peshawar; 
the other half remained at Nowshera. The trap was of so 
masterly a device that escape was impossible. Five hundred 
fiery and true Mooltanee Horse had left Peshawar for Delhi ; 
win leu detachment of II. M/s 27th werecorhing back to Pesha- 
wur from Ilawul Pindee. Each had its cue. They met, and at 
early dawn fell on the wing of the 10th Regiment, and dis¬ 
possessed them of everything, horse, accoutrements, ammunition, 
weapons, but the clothes on their backs ! The wing at Peshawar 
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were similarly flayed of all external evidences of the profession 
they had disgraced. They were then marched down to the Kabul 
river, eight miles from Peshawur, put into boats, and started 
off to Attock, where they met their disconsolate brethren. 
Four rupees a piece were administered, and under escort of the 
fearless Mooltanees, who required no “ orders ” what to do in 
case of attempt to escape, they were deported ! 

In a previous chapter we have depicted the position of 300 
of H. M/s 81st and 12 Europeans, II. E. I. C. S. guns, as they 
disarmed.foqr regiments N. I. atMeean Meet*. The annexed 
diagram will show another imposing spectacle. The first ter- 
rible evidence of the British Government, “ asserting itself 
to the death, was about to be given. A Subadar of the 51st 
had deserted, been captdred and hanged, boasting that he had 
been a rebel for more than a year, and thafthe English rule 
was at an end. Twelve men pf his regiment were hanged 
with him in a row on full parade of all troops; and subse¬ 
quently the awful punishment of blowing away from guns 
was inflicted upon forty of the 55th Mutineers. The pacific 
English mind will observe the position of the gallows. It will 
comprehend the feelings of the 40 doomed men ; the last batch 
of whom had to be dragged up almost senseless to their merited 
fate. It will appear at a glance the impossibility of a res¬ 
cue from the snug disposition of the most interested specta¬ 
tors. A Mr. Richard, M. P., moved for a return of Mutineers 
blown away from guns, but the motion was not seconded. 
General Cotton, who knows no squeamish ness, will no doubt be 
happy to supply him with every information as to the draco¬ 
nic code in force, and which he was the first to execute. 
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'lie moral effect of the disarming', on the 21st, was instan¬ 
taneous and marked. On the 20tli of May Nicholson had 
despaired of raising recruits; on the day after he was over¬ 
whelmed with applicants. As in Lahore so in Peshawur the 
one act formed the political pivot. The people of the country 
at once decided on their course of policy. The fierce but plia¬ 
ble Asiatic always»yields before determined will. Decision 
pierces him as he shifts. The best intentioned resident of the 
Peshawur valley might naturally play the waiting game in 
the neighbourhood of an armed Hindoostanee force consisting 
of a Regiment of Light Cavarlry, three of Irregular Cavalry 
and seven of Infantry! 

A suspicious looking fuqueer was arrested about this time, 
and a letter hidden in a small bag horn some one in can¬ 
tonments to some one outside, was found on him. The 
contents were that V this was a time of opportunity , not to fear 
hut to come in on the day of F,ed for the work teas easy.” He 
was hanged. 

Similarly no misplaced leniency was extended to any 
captures. The offence was mutiny, the design treason, and 
the punishment—death. The Hindoostanee, formerly sentinel 
of the Afreedie populace, was now watched by them. The 
tables, as if by' magic, were completely turned; various 
threatened confederacies among the tribes were prudently dis¬ 
sipated ; a part of the 55th N. I.,had been received by the in¬ 
habitants of the Swat country. Rut the Swatees, tired of 
their new acquaintances, and gradually for the sake of the re¬ 
ward, the latter have almost all been delivered over and executed. 
One Subadar, it was narrated, after passing through the pro¬ 
cess of circumcision,' could only fetch lour annas two pic as a 
slave in the hills. 

It will be remembered that, the tenets and practise of 
the Sikh faith were sedulously framed so as to shock the 
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g^Judices of the frontier Mahomedans ; and to ensure per¬ 
petual antagonism between them. This antagonism, even in the 
same corps of Punjab regiments, has been counted upon, dis¬ 
counted upon, and as yet has always been found solvent. All the 
Sikhs and Punjabees were taken out of the disarmed regiments, 
and re-enrolled into a new regiment. A regiment of Put- 
thans was also raised. Ten men out of every European com¬ 
pany were at once instructed in gun-drill, and the Peshawur 
Light Horse sprang into existence, mounted on horses from 
the 5th Light Cavalry, and the disbanded 1 Oth Irregulars. 
All private arms were now removed, the disarmed regiments 
marched into camp, 'and the whole of their lines were 
levelled , to the ground under the pondrous tramp of Com¬ 
missariat elephants. '<■;» 

Intercepted letters revealed nothing by* which the loyalty 
of the 2lst N. I. and the Khelat-i-Grhilzieo could be impeach¬ 
ed, and they were honorably excepted in manning the three 
frontier forts of Abozaie, Michnee and Shubkudr. The Khe- 
lat-i-Ghilzie's occupied posts of no mean honor. The moral 
preponderance of the well-affected in the regiment trampled 
out the few seeds of disaffection which had been flung among 
them. This preponderance was not impulsive arid momentary, 
but had all along been deliberate as it was now sustained. 
No interruption in the usual remittances to their homes in the 
N. W. Provinces took place. When the mutinous 55th 
N. I. broke away near the fort" of Abozaie, the Khelat-i- Ghil- 
zies were most active in hunting them up: Even the last test 
was not wanting to prove, beyond a shadow of a question, the 
discipline and loyalty of the corps. A wretch named Pahar 
Singh seized his musket and called but that the Europeans 
were marching to disarm them. The Commanding Officer 
and his Adjutant made for the magazine, but they were held 
back by their faithful men. Tile order was given to load, 
and unhesitatingly obeyed. A Jemadar shouted to the villain 
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down his arms, but was instantly shot dead by him. The 
murderer was almost instantly despatched by one of the regi¬ 
ment. The assembly was sounded, not a desertion had occur¬ 
red, all expressed abhorrence of Pahar Singh’s crime. Subse¬ 
quently also when the same forty of the remnant of the 51st 
mutinied and sought protection under a fanatic Syud ot Khv- 
ber, a body of the hillmen assembled and came down to the 
attack, but was immediately repulsed. 

The total destruction of the 51st N. I. at Peshawar, which 
occurred in August, will be mentioned hereafter; so that in 
some measure a sort of chronological order in the narration of 
•'* events” may be preserved. 

Certain great causes have doubtless operated in, keeping 
the Swatees,.the Pfeshawarees, and the.Kabuleos well affected- 
The assessment of the valley is of lightness i /'them formerly 
unknown. The Dooranees ground the nrffyle to dust. They 
do so at Kabul a t this day. The Sikhs levied annually 
twelve lakhs from the valley, ahd as much more in plunder. 
The British Government conteuts itself, and makes the people' 
content by taking six lakhs per annum, aud spending as 
much monthly ! Never, therefore, were the people so prosper¬ 
ous. The ownership of land is eager sought for. During 
the Sikh and Dooranee dynasties evory one shirked. Each 
tried to prove he was not a landowner. Now every rood is 
contested. Deeds and bonds of 50 years back are hunted up 
and eagerly produced. Old claimants from Bokhara and Ka¬ 
bul descend and try to revive their possessions in the valley. 

The large expenditure, and the vast number of troops, lias 
opened out a market for cereal produce—wood and the fruits 
of the hills. So much so that the greatest punishment to a 
fractious tribe is to shut them out from the Peshawur and Can¬ 
tonment markets. It is called “ blockading,” and every mem¬ 
ber of the tribe seized in the "valley is put into Jail, and Co.’s 
Us. 10 awarded to the informer or apprehender. 
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"Another indirect cause of tlve calm pervading the dread¬ 
ed frontier may be traced in that the Afreedies betake 
themselves to their mountain fastnesses and cool retreats to 
escape the hot months. They had done so this year, and be¬ 
fore they could have been fully alive to the thorough disaf¬ 
fection of the native troops, regiments had been disarmed and 
coerced. Mooltanee horsemen, to whom they have neither 
liking nor affinity, were coming in daily, together with troops 
from Bunnoo and the lower portion of the frontier. 

The astonished Afreedie, instead of receiving his usual 
intimation of a disturbance, and the when, and the how, and 
the where he was to take his share, was met by entreaties from 
relations already snugly enlisted in British employ to come and 
take service, for there “ were lots of rewards, regular payments, 
a month's in advance, little to do, and that little in accordance 
with their instincts and prospects of plunder." The brave 
policy of Colonel Nicholson cannot he too much admired. 
Wild spirits of the valley had become our “ right well-beloved 
and trusty friends." That very populace, in entire and cordial 
co-operation with which lay the only chance of successful 
mutiny to the Hindoostanee sepoy, furnished sentinels over 
them, but too anxious to exhibit their devotion. Richard the 
II. putting himself at the head of the insurgents, is the only 
parallel we can call to mind. 

All waverers felt that the “Feringhees " had “ asserted " 
themselves. The dak was intercepted, and then ignorance was 
as good as a reserve of ten thousand Europeans. They saw 
Government were utterly fearless and independent of the 
sepoy army. Many an Afreedie, who had been fighting for 
us at Delhi, remits the unaccustomed “ family remittances" to 
be realized through friendly ageficy, and the coin is conveyed to 
some wild fastness, where an European's life wo.uld not be 
worth a rush. The stimulus of individual prudence acted no 
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^dcmbt quite as well as love for us, and urged adherence to 
our rule ; avarice and bigotry are the ruling principles of the 
AfFghan. The former, however, fortunately predominates—the 
union of the two produce not fusion but a neutralization of 
force. They have also* an instinctive horror of regular warfare 
and disciplined enemies. Added to these the more northern 
Mahomedans are neither so soft and susceptible a| the Hin- 
doostanees • and hence their superior intelligence and sagacity 
rendered them impervious to the idle stories, absurd rumours, 
and diligent calumnies which have befooled, excited, and mad¬ 
dened the latter. 

Dost Mahomed is as averse, from motives of sound policy, 
to meddle with us as Runjeet Singh formerly, or Rundbecv 
Singh now. 

The Dost had been also receiving a golden assessment in 
a lakh per month for the Kandahar Mission ostensibly ; and it 
has not been discontinued. Thps notwithstanding the entrea¬ 
ties and protestations of his villahous and treacherous family, 
and Sultan Mahomed his elder brother, “ that now is the time 
to take the Peshawur valley,” the old Dost is quiet, and the 
people of Affghauistan acquiesce in his quietude as they have 
not yet forgotten Pollock's avenging army. In Swat a fu- 
queer resides of saintly repute. He, too, is wise in his genera¬ 
tion. When Sultan Mahomed played treacherously with Co¬ 
lonel George Lawrence, the Swat fuqueer rejected his soli¬ 
citation to stir up a religious crusade against “ infidels. ” He 
replied, that without doubt infidels they were, but better rulers 
for the people of the country than the Dooranees either had 
been or would be. In pursuance of these views oi policy the 
fuqueer allowed but short respite to the 55th N. I. in the 
domain within his influence, but <c moved them on. 

Few and far between at this period even, were instances 
of bad feeling among the inhabitants. In Eusufzaie the vil« 
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of Narunjaie has always been troublesome, and its position 
is difficult of access* 

There the revenue had seldom been collected without 
coercion, or show of coercion* They refused to pay the educa¬ 
tional cess on the plea that they did not require education! 
Then they paid a modicum, and held out for the remainder. 
Some stragglers of the 55th, and a few “Ghazees,” worked 
them up to open rebellion. A detachment started from Pesha¬ 
war with the 5th Punjab Infantry, surrounded the place one 
morning at dawn, capped the hills, and destroyed the village f 
Even the tribes concerned in the melancholy assassination of 
Lieutenant Hand have knuckled down. They have been heavily- 
mulcted, and have tendered submission. Even lately a 
rebellions “ Syud, ” with some fugitive sepoys of the 55th and 
51st, ran the gauntlet down the frontier of each successive 
tribe, trying to incite insurrection, and were “ passed on V* 

The code of the Hindoostanee troops at Peshawar gives 
the least cause of anxiety* for they are in a cage. There is a 
fortress on the Ravvul Pindee side of the ferry of the Indus, 
and no one can cross without permission. The disaffected 
know well that they are hedged in, and if they move they 
nuist fight it out to their inevitable destruction. 


CHAPTER IV, 



JuLLTJNDIimi. 


Far different from the vigor, skill and promptitude 
displayed at Lahore, Peshavvur aud Mooltan was the charac¬ 
ter of the proceedings in the Jull under Doab. Since the out¬ 
break at Meerut the 36th N. I., the 61st N. I., and the 6th 
Light Cavalry had showed open disaffection ; incendiary fires 
were of almost nightly occurrence. Every device had been 
tried by the sepoy to try the temper of those in authority, and 
the result fully justified the conclusion to which they had come, 
via., that they could act almost with impunity. It had been 
whispered that they intended to break out if Delhi did not 
fall within a month from the Meerut insurrection. To such 
a pitch had the disloyalty arisen, that seditious notices, 
threatening certain native officers who were well disposed to- 
wards'Governmenfc, had been ported up at the Pay Office Trea¬ 
sury, where the guards were relieved daily. The officers allud¬ 
ed to had been specially commended the day beiore by General 

Johnstone on parade ! 

Notwithstanding the urgent advice ot the Government 
that they should be disarmed, the advice was not taken. In¬ 
fatuated intercessions of the Commanding Officers were listened 
to on behalf of the treacherous regiments. A short period be¬ 
fore the mutiny, which will be described in this Chapter, a 6th 
Cavalry trooper had taunted a comrade aud the Non-Commis- 
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OUTBREAK OF THE TROOPS AT jfaLUHDUR. 

ned Officer with being Christians. At the earnest solicita¬ 
tion ot the native officers, who expressed themslyes “ anxious 
to maintain the credit of their corps,” it was conceded that 
the man should be tried by a Regimental court-martial. He 
was so and acquitted ! The trooper since signalized himself 
by firing on his own Commanding Officer ! 

On the night of the 4th the hospital of the 61st N. I. was 
burnt to the ground. Still measures for disarming were not 
adopted, noth withstanding the presence of Her Majesty's 8 th. 

4 

On the night of the 7th of June a fire broke out in the 
lines of the 36th N. I. The Officer of the Day on going to 
the spot found his men loading their muskets, and was shot at 
by way of reply to his remonstrances. Fires had been of late 
such ordinary occurrences that some officers d,id not apprehend 
any disturbance. Sharp rattling of musketry soon undeceived 
men. All , the Christian, population fled for safety to the rear 
of the guns, which Major 01 pjierts had judiciously disposed so as 
to command every avenue; but on asking permission of Briga¬ 
dier Johnstone to fire on some Mutineers, who were coming 
from the direction of the 36th N. I. lines, he was refused ! No 
want of gallantry was shown by the Officers of the regiments 
in risking their lives in the vain attempt to,quell open mutiny 
by persuasion ; and, alas! no want of melancholy sacrifices. The 
Cavalry sowars were the ohief instigators of the rebellion here 
as at Meerut. They gallopped in frantically amongst the men 
of the 61st N. I., firing pistols in all directions, sounding 
the double, and yelling that the Europeans and artillery were 
upon them. The Major, with Lieutenants Tyndall and Kemp, 
were mobbed; but a faithful lew stood by them, and managed 
to convey them to the Quarter Guard, round which a perfect 
sea of heads was waving. Wonderful as was the escape of these 
Officers, others also were saved through the devotion and presence 
of mind of a Havildar who feigned severe sieKness from rlieuma- 
tism, and abused the Mutineers for disturbing him, Major Innis, 
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Cliers being concealed close by him. If found they would 
inevitably have been murdered. The night did not pass without 
atrocities. Ensign Durnford has since died from a wound re¬ 
ceived From a trooper. While the sepoys were busy pillaging the 
treasure chest, the Ilavildar alluded to and a drill Naick seized 
the above Officers and conveyed them aloft, to the top of the 
Quarter Guard, through a trap door which they shht and sat 
upon. 

«/ 

Three times had Major Innis by sheer foice of command 
stemmed the tide that was rushing to the bells-of-arros. Bun¬ 
galows were seen in flames in various directions; aird a dust- 
storm added to the uproar and confusion. The Sergeant-Major 
and his wife had previously got on to the roof of the samey 
Quarter Guard. Ever and anon Mutineers were heard beneath 
enquiring for Major innis, and all the while the unhappy 
Durnford lay on a'charpoy, wounded, concealed by a sheet. 
While these occurrences were taking place at the right wing, 
Captain Basden with Ensign Hawkins was less .fortunate at 
the left wing. The former was attacked by the sowars, cut at 
by one, thrust in the arm by another, struck at by a sepoy 
with his musket, and assailed by a coolie with a bamboo. lie 
rode away only when resistance was hopeless. 

Lieutenant Hawkins proved himself no mean champion; for 
on a’ sepoy hurling a ghurra at* him, this Officer charged 
him, and cut hitn'over the head anineck with a sharp sword. 
Bethinking him of his revolver, Hawkins went for it and again 
came down to the post of danger, and found his regiment drawn 
up in close columns of companies surrounded by sowars. "When 
lie got within thirty yards, a sentry took aim. Swinging 
himself low down to the right of his horse, and having the sa¬ 
tisfaction of hearing the ball of his assailant pass over liis right 
shoulder, Lieutenant Hawkins administered the contents of 
a barrel of Colt, and experienced a second satisfaction in seeing 
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DEATH OE LIEUTENANT BAGSHAW. 

Lemy* drop. He then rode off to the lines of H. M.’s 
8th, charged by troopers and fired at, one bullet grazing his 
back. 

Similar scenes wetfe being enacted in the 36th lines 
Young Lieutenant Bates was treacherously shot in the arm in 
reply to his vain efforts to appease and control the men. A 
mournful fate awaited poor Lieutenant Bagshaw, the Adjutant, 
who, while apparently (as he said before he died) almost success¬ 
ful in restoring order, was mortally wounded by a 6th Cavalry 
trooper. They basely fired on their Commanding Officer, Ma¬ 
jor Faddy, previously informing him that “ they didn’t want 
him any more.” 

Similar also was the scene in the Cavalry, and vain the 
efforts of the gallant (late) Hillock, the Adjutant, to allay the 
excitement. Major MacMullen was shot m the hand. The 
general impression at the time was that the arrival of a troop 
of Horse Artillery, that previous morning from Hosheiarpore, 
had caused a panic; which was fostered bv the designing. 
Reviewing the matter now by the light of subsequent events, 
there can be no question that it was as base as deliberate and 
preconcerted mutiny as any which has disgraced the Bengal 
Army, without a single black feature, whether treachery, pil¬ 
lage, incendiarism or assassination wanting. 

And while the ladies, women, children and all non-comba¬ 
tants with the terrors of what had passed in Delhi and Meerut 
at their hearts, were wild with fear, and the wounded Adjutant 
Bagshaw was brought in to confirm their worst apprehensions, 
where was the Brigadier, and what were the gallant H. M.’s 
8th about, who had been long bursting to avenge their slaugh¬ 
tered country men and women ? The following facts will serve 
to point a moral if they do not adorn the tale 

It has been previously mentioned that to Major Olphert’s 
earnest entreaty, to be allowed to open fire Upon the miscreants 
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refusal was sent—a refusal which the native troop did not 
choose to understand, for on some sowars coming- within what 
they deemed undesirable propinquity they discharged two 
rounds ot grape with success, but without orders. 

All night H. M?s 8th were - kept straining on the leash 
u on the defensive.” Plans of attacks and operations pre¬ 
concerted for emergencies like the present had been laid 
down, but nothing could elicit the order for them to be 
carried out. The fate of all around was uncertain, and 
yet no movement was made. It was even' reported Vo 
the head military authority that the guns on * the left 
flank had been actually drawn out with thq express object of 
advancing against the 36th Regiment, so as to unity with a 
detachment of H. M/s 8th Regiment on its coming round, 
and approval , was solicited without avail. The impression 
seemed to be entertained by the Brigadier that., the outbreak 
was being adequately quelled by the loyal members of the 
corps ! and orders were,issued to act solely “on the defensive.” 
The 6th Cavalry, under the disguise of orderlies, actually 
crowded in upon, the guns, and the life of the Brigadier himself 
and others were threatened, but still no offensive-movement. 
The Mutineers unmolested had full leisure in the vicinity of ar¬ 
tillery, and of a Queen’s Regiment to squabble about, the distri¬ 
bution of the bpoty, before making their departure. Such solici¬ 
tude for the welfare of the gallant 8th, who were eager to he at 
work, appeared to govern the counsels that it was with the ut¬ 
most difficulty Lieutenant Sankey, of the Artillery, could, some 
two hours after the rise, get tardy sanction to reconnoitre with 
two guns. When they did so, they found the Mutineers gone ! 
Grape might have been poured into them. At half-past 
five o’clock no body knew what was going to be done. At 
half-past sev/n o’clock leisurely chase was given to the fugi¬ 
tives, aud Thug war a, a distance of nine or ten miles, was 
reached by 11 a. m., or twelve hours after the outbreak. 


EXTRAORDINARY DELAY IN THE PURSUIT. 



Fhe delay in starting was not occupied in commis¬ 
sariat arrangements probablyas on arrival at the above mentioned 
spot no rations were forthcoming. The Brigadier observed 
in regard to the weather that it was hot, and that he should 
wait uutil it was cooler. A ffialt of five and a half hours took 
place. The Mutineers were pushing on fast, and intent on 
crossing. Exceeding apprehensions were entertained by Captain 
Farrington, lest the.fort of Pliilour, an invaluable and strate- 
getic point, and containing a large magazine, might have been 
surprised. But fortunately the fugitives anticipated the keenest 
pursuit by the dreaded “ g ora locjue” and contented themselves 
by inducing the 3rd N. L to mutiny, which they did, and 
joined company ! The Mutineers accomplished 24 miles, while 
their pursuers made seven miles. Instead of standing upon 
guard idle all night of the 7th, II. M/s 8th ought to have been 
started in the cool of the morning at 2 o'clock. As it was the 
pursuing party reached Plullour about 9 on the evening of the 
8th, and no further advance was attempted until 2 P. M. 
on the 9th the next day. All night the European troops 
were dinnerless, supperless. The whole of the force had not 
arrived at Loodiana until 11 p. m, Meanwhile a very 
opposite line of action had been struck out by the au¬ 
thorities of the Loodianah district, and the contrast only 
renders the Jullundui; operations more conspicuous. In¬ 
formation reached Mr. G. H. Picketts, C. S., the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, by Electric Telegraph from Umballah of the muti¬ 
ny/ He immediately cut down the bridge over the Sutledge , 
and but just in time, for the Mutineers had arrived in force on 
the parade ground <at Phfilour. The officers of the 3rd N. I. 
fled to the fort, and their Regiment to a man almost joined 
the rebels. Captain Ilofhney's Company the gallant 4th Sikhs at 
once furnished Mr. Ricketts with the three Companies to take 
possession of the Philkmr ghaut under Williams 2nd in Com- 
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maud. Mr. Ricketts also called for two guns from the Nablia 
Rajah, 100 matchlocks and 50 sowars for the bridge. He then 
got himself ferried across the river and “walked” from the 
opposite bank to Piliour, a*cool instance of reconnoitring auda¬ 
city. There he found that the Mutineers, baffled by the op¬ 
portune destruction of the bridge, had left in a body, and had 
gone to a ferry about 4 miles higher up. Confident that there 
must be s&rely hot pursuit, he re-crossed so as to catch the 
rebels between two fires and complete, under those circum¬ 
stances, their inevitable destruction. Sinister intelligence 
awaited him. The portion of the 3rd N. I. in the fort and 
treasury had defied Rothney's Sikhs, had drawn up the bridge 
of the fort, and levelled their muskets through the Cutchwrry 
loopholes. The' concerted nature of B the whole movement 
flashed at once oh the mind. 

Both the fort* and city of Loodianah wore in danger. All 
speedy relief from JuUundli.ur'>even under the supposition that 
any anxiety on thfe part of the General to close with the fugi¬ 
tives had been manifested, was hopeless after the destruction 
of the bridge. The only chance, therefore, was to obstruct the 
passage at all risks. With this view Mr. Ricketts and 
Lieutenant Williams, with the three Companies of Sikhs 
and the two guns, advanced to the attack. Every moment 
was of value. * It was possible to disperse those who had 
crossed and prevent their marching compactly on Loodia¬ 
nah. Had General Johnstone moved up, a second So- 
braon might have Keen the issue. One of the Nabha guns 
was drawn by camels. Twice one of the camels fell, but not¬ 
withstanding the obstructions, the brave little party came upon 
the rebels about half-past 10 at night. They were in a body on 
the bank among some short junglq grass. Agair and again 
they challenged and met no answer, and finding a body of men 
steadily advancing-on them, they opened a smart fire. Williams 
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^arranged his men behind the guns, while Ricketts unlimbered 
one of the guns. But what with the noise, the flashing of the 
musketry, and the novelty of their position; the horses got 
maddened and either bolted with their riders and the limber, 
or what is just as probable in these days of treachery, the 
riders themselves bolted. Still there was the other gun a 
9-pounder, and Ricketts unlimbered it, and administering a 
round of grape at the spot where the firing was sharpest, at once 
dispersed them. Advancing the gun, they blazed away, the 
Mutineers spreading fast, until from a compact body they had 
thinned out into a large semi-circle. The fight now got 
sharp, and Williams and eleven of his men were hit. Not re- 
lisL : ng tpo close a contact, all the matchlockmen and sowars 
turned tail and fled. The loss of William/s Was filial to, further 
offensive operations, and the ammunition was nchv expended. 
There was nothing for it but to retire decently with the gun 
which 7 with iueredible labour, and almost entirely alone was ma¬ 
naged. Repeatedly was assistance called for from the Jullundhur 
party without avail. Next morning the Mutineers advanced on 
Loodianah, released the prisoners, aroused the Cashmeree popu¬ 
lation, pillaged the Mission premises, burnt the press, and took 
every horse and poney they could find. But they did not attempt 
to attack the treasury and the kutcherry, probably nourishing a 
keen recollection of the previous night's reception. Again had 
the K, Artillery even come up; they could hatfe been annihi¬ 
lated. As soon as the enemy’were gone, Ricketts with a par¬ 
ty of horse charged through the city and swept away the rab¬ 
ble and some twenty Cashmerees, who had joined in the 
temporary confusion, and began to pillage, were summarily 
hanged. When at * last the pursuing force did arrive, the 
advance was not less languid. Every thing seemed to go 
wrong, and with the exception of the cheek at loodianah, in 
which the resolution and conspicuous gallantry of Ricktets 
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party probably saved the treasure, fort, and city 
of Loodianah, all was mismanagement. Three times 
the Mutineers might have been grappled with. At first 
in cantonments in Jullundhur, when they were permitted to 
exercise full discretion' as to their movements, second at the 
river which it took them nearly 30 hours to cross, having only 
three boats, again, on leaving the Loodianah city. 

Thus the energies of fine troops were wasted, the zeal of 
every subordinate officer rendered of no avail. The peace of a 
whole tract of country jeopardized, the prestigo of the British 
name damaged by—but we have told the tale. 

And so the pursuit ended, and the mortified people of 
Jullundhur returned. 

After swaggering, threatening and trying every experi¬ 
ment to test the, metal they had to 4 ea ^ w ^h; unobstructed 
except at the river by the I^oodianah authorities, the Mutineers 
marched off in triumph with* colors, arms, ammunition and 
plunder, from a cantonmeht guarded by a European Regi-, 
ment straining to attack them ; by 12 guns which opened fire 
without permission, and were stopped thereafter; and by some 
six or eight hundred allies belonging to the Kupoorthullah 
Chief. The monjbh that had passed will never be effaced from 
the memory of the residents of Jullundhur. The® bare and 
blackened* wall! of hospitals, houses of the 61st lines, the 
silent and deserted streets, over-grown gardens of the once 
fair station of Jullumjhur are the fitting monuments of auda¬ 
cious unchecked disloyalty, and the disastrous occurrences 
that rapidly succeeded at other stations, were doubtless accele¬ 
rated, though they were by no means attended by the unpa- 
ralled impunity of Jullundhur. 

° • % ; . v , 

The occurrences. we have endeavoured to detail in this 
Chapter excited much newspaper criticism, and it is but fair 
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that the following letter should be republished in justice to the 
gallant officer it concerns. High authority after complimenting 
in warm terms the gallantry of Ricketts' has pronounced the 
pursuit a miserable failure *•— 

To the Editor of the Lahore Chronicle . 

“ Sir,- -Illness, consequent on a severe accident which befel me on 
the 21st of June, which prevented my readiug or hearing read your 
ers for inore than a month past. Within the last few days I have, 


?iowever, had the pain to learn that they have contained some severe 
strictures upon my proceedings, when in pursuit of the Jullunder Muti¬ 
neers. 

“ I will not further notice these at present, than by denouncing them 
as unjust, and in mentioning that* as a full explanation of my proceed¬ 
ings is before His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief, it would be ma- 
irfesfcly* improper to enter into further explanationf in the public papers 
regarding them. * l 

“ I will not, however, deny myself the satisfaction of show ing, by 
reference to circumstances of time and place, thAt the accusation of 
delay in my pursuit of the, Mutineers, and on which accusation proba¬ 
bly *he whole animadversion rests, *is utterly unfounded. The pursuit 
of the Mutineers commenced before *7 O’clock of the morning following 
the night of the outbreak, it could not have b ee n undertaken earlier. 
The direction taken by the rebels was hot ascertained till l past 3 
o’clock. Preparations had to be made in obtaining carriage for the In¬ 
fantry, providing rations, &c., &c., &c., perfecting the equipment for 
guns, horses, &e., and these after the utmost despatch of officers, as 
ready and zealous as men could be, were found impossible to be com., 
pleted at an early hour. 

“ The complaint of one writer is, I understand, that the haste of 
departure in pursuit was so great, that the Infantry had to march with¬ 
out rations and other comforts, assertions which .are true, but which 
under the emergency, are unwarranted, especially as the supply of 
these deficiencies was left with so able aud active a commissary as 
Captain Sibley. As there was no delay in starting, so there was none 
that could be avoided injustice to the Infantry soldier in the pursuit; 
from Jullunder to the Sutlej is 30 miles, many of the Infantry were on 
foot, all under an intensely hot sun. By 9 o’clock that evening, at 
the very latest, every man of the Mutineers had crossed the Sutlej, by 
8 o’clock probably the last man had left the right bank. I ask is it 
possible for Europeans to have accomplished 30 miles in 13 hours, 
(that is an average of 56 miles in 24 hours) especially when vve consi¬ 
der that they had bepn under arms the whole of the previous night, and 
had been much harassed with night,duties oefore that. As it was, they 
accomplished 26 miles in 14 hours, which appeared to me as much as 
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_ "were capable of enduring without breaking down. Four milea 
further would have taken them to the ferry, but I should have had to 
bivouac them much broken down, on the banks of a river noted for its 
unhealthy influences. On the other hand, as much pressed to do, (and 
I understand much condemned for not doing), I might have proceeded, 
but by roads which I have reason to think were almost impracticable 
for Artillery, a distance of nearly <» mile? to the ghaut where tlie Muti¬ 
neers had crossed, arriving there not less than 5 hours after every one 
of them had crossed, and without the possibility of crossing a single 
soldier of my own in continuance of my pursuit. Had I, therefore, com¬ 
passed the w hole distance without a halt, a thing utterly impossible, I 
should only then have arrived in time to see the last boats approaching 
the opposite bank, but as this contingency involves an impossibility, it 
need not be dwelt upon. Presuming two hours rest to h've been given 
to the men, it would be evident from the foregoing that even if their 
pace under the mid-day sun had been equal to what it was under its 
mitigated violence, they could not hav*; arrived in time to have over¬ 
taken the Mutineers, and the result vtoulcl have left me after making 
a false movement at a great distance from Loodianah. That 1 halted 
at Pliillor, and prepared for a passage of the river at 3 the next morn¬ 
ing, will not be considered either a delay or wrong movement. I need 
not refer to circumstances that delayed the passage, they are explained 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say that the very appearance of Major O'pherts, 
with the advance of my force caused a the flignt of the Mutineers from 
Loodianah and its neighbourhood * and saved as I believe, the station 
from destruction. You will oblige me by inserting this letter in your 
next publication. 

“ I am, 

« Your obedient servant, 

*. « “ M. C. Johnstone, 

.t> “Brigadier 

Simla, July 20 th. 

* ■ « ; 

The letter is dated Simlah, and leads though not exactly m 
chronological order to hark back to the excitement there and 
to give a short account of that most indescribable of all cir¬ 
cumstances a panic., 

It took place at Simlah, but as the following brief account 
may be assailod piecemeal we beg to refer to the authority 
of Charles Lamb himself, a grave enough judge, that ho 
became a confirmed sceptic evlr after as to accounts of bat- 
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_ in history, subsequent to his being an eye-witness to a 

pugilistic encounter between two ladies connected with the 
fish persuasion at Billingsgate. No two bystanders agreed 
in their statements as to the various rounds. 


Our English connect the name of Simlah with the notion 
of a gay mountain retreat abounding alternately in the 
charming aud majestic, far away from the heat of the plains, and 
^he rumours of disturbances. But it has at this moment hard¬ 
ly recovered from that grievous social epidemic—a panic. The 
local Journals teemed with acrimonious and recriminatory let¬ 
ters, which we . commend to, the perusal of those fond of the 
amenities of literature. 

Tiuth demands the announcement, injustice to much ma¬ 
ligned individuals who formed the flying squadron, that there 
was c° u use for fear, and the presence of so large a body of non- 
combatants, nut all of equal nerve and heroism, did not tend, to 
diminish it. Harrowed by the" recent" account of almost si¬ 
multaneous outbreaks at Meerut and Dtslhi, their minds 
were fairly upset by the intelligence that the Nuseree Batta¬ 
lion of Goorkhas, stationed at Jutog seven miles off, had refused 
to march when ordered down by the Commander-in-Chief! 

Let it be remembered that when his Hood is up, the 
Goorkha is a savage demon ; that it is written of them when 
the havoc of a Goorkha invasion swept like a hurricane over 
the hilly regions of the Kangra valley “ blades of long grass 
sprung up and tigresses whelped iu the streets of Nadown/* 
jelf it be remembered that the Regiment was distinctly 
disaffected on the cartridge question, and the anxiety 
of the residents to learn how negoeiations were being carried 
on at Jutog may be justified. Now, they heard that an 
advancer of < pay had been peremtorily demanded, and as sub¬ 
missively accorded. Now—that they had coerced their offi- 
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whose lives were despaired of, and had gone so far as 
to mob the Commanding Officer. Now that the doctor had 
taken command. Again—that seeing they were masters of 
the situation they were inventing tin most trivial and pre¬ 
posterous pretexts against marching, pretending that the 
removal of their guard from the Government Treasury in¬ 
dicated (as it certainly did) a want of confidence, and that 
the loan of come of their arms for the defence of Simlah sig¬ 
nified, and (unmistakably,) that it was themselves that were 
feared and against themselves they were to be used. 

u About twelve armed European soldiery” wrote a corres¬ 
pondent to the Lahore Chronicle, "and Civilians were collected 
to defend the Bank and the helpless ladies and children 
Simlah of whom hot less than one hundred were congregated 
before nightfall. The scene of distress and confusion that 
ensued is almost beyond description;” "The Church bell 
was rung, signal guns were fired, scouts gallopping to and 
from Jutog all night. Three different times did the 
Mutineers commence their march on Simlah but a merciful 
God restrained them.” 

Subsequent to this on the residents learning that one of 
the terms acceded to by the contracting parties was, that the 
arms lent to them should be returned, and the Government 
Treasury replaced under their charge—all heart and sense were 
lost, the panic reached its climax, and general and'precipitate 
flight commenced. Officers in high employ rushed into ladies* 
houses shouting " fly for your lives the Goorkhas are upon us.” 
Simlah was in a state of eruption, shoals of half-crazed fugi¬ 
tives, timid ladies, hopless invalids, sickly children hardly 
able to totter, whole families burst forth, and poured helter 
skelter down on Dughshai and Kussowlie. Some rao clown 
steep kliuds aiid places markedionly by the foot prints of the 
mountain herds and remained all night. 
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mental hallucination of one gentlman, who possessed 
a telescope, was remarkable, since he actually saw the Simlah 
Bank on fire, and depicted to his agonized auditors after the 
manner of Rebecca in (i Ivanhoe” the Goorkhas charging 
up the hill. 

Never had those stately pines looked down upon, or those 
sullen glens and mossy retreats echoed with such a tumult and 
hubbub. 

Ladies whq are now placidly pursuing ordinary domestic 
duties wrote off, “ perhaps for the last time,” to their distracted 
husbands iii the plains ; then snatching up their little? ones fled 
away " any where ” out of the Simlah <e world.” Extraordi¬ 
nary feat? 1 were performed, some walked thirty* miles.! 

A bhistee, suffering also from an optical illusion, declared 
that he had seen,the first European murdere'd iti the bazaar, 
but, of a surety, one gentleman, an qfficerr, met a drunken Goorkha 
who drew his “ kookree,” (a weapon as crooked »and ugly as its 
name,) upon him in the bazaar. The effects of the panic is not 
yet obliterated in the minds of the domestic servants, who 
fortified by the doubtful aspect of affairs in the plains, soon 
acquired the most insolent demeanour. Anecdotes became 
rife and significant of what was passing in their minds. One 
little boy was told that his mamma would sooe be grinding 
gram for the king of Delhi!” 

It may be remembered as an instance of the prevalent im¬ 
pression among ^lahomedan domestic servants particularly, as 
to the inevitable or complete overthrow of thO English, that 
the khansamah of General Hewitt, who had been in his service 
for twenty years, the instant the outbreak commenced, started 

confusion on las own account by flinging .all the plates from 

tha dining room into the air dancing with joy, *nd po&etting 

H 
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_ _ silver, when the aides-de-camp suddenly quenched his 

transports for ever by entering the room at the unusual uproar, 
and killing turn on the spot! 

This, however, is a digression and we must return to Sim- 
lah and the Goorkhas. Four r lonths have elapsed since the 
above turmoil, and this very regiment having done effective 
service in the plains, it is due to those interested, iii the wel¬ 
fare of the corps to exhibit one or two features in the case „by 
the light of their present good conduct. 

There are extenuating circumstances, and now-a-days one 
cattnot afford to be chary c f trifles—the telescope must be 
knowingly put up to the blind eye upon occasions, aiid the be¬ 
haviour of all Goorkhas has been but slightly if anything in¬ 
ferior to Europeans. 

The present, then, was the fifsfe instance in which the 
Goorkhas had been ordered down 6n tnusse to seivice m the 
plains. A company had always been left to protect their fa¬ 
milies during their absence. Constitutionally jealous and sen¬ 
sitive as all hill tribes to the honour of their wives, not¬ 
withstanding the palpable security in the peculiarly ill-favored. 
physiognomies of these gentlewomen, the Goorkha hesitated. 
The proceedings of the residents, pointing out the^i so clearly - 
the former,custodians of the place; as the present enemies to 
be feared, was aggravating enough. A chest of arms, so it is 
said, had been clandestinely deported from Jutog, and powder 
also had been as fdrtively abstracted at Simlah. Picket^ had 
been posted; and an advanced picquet stationed at Boileau- 
gunge with videttes up to Jutog. Guns were pointed also up 
the Jutog road. A mistrusted man is inclined, if in power, to 
pav people off for their want of confidence, d be Goorkhas^ 
ho"more than “Lady Teazle,” affected to relish suspicion 
without a cause* 
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Sreneral Penny had actually assumed command on the 
night previous to the exodus. The Simlah Bank was fortified, 
and was all but impregnable with stout hearts and steady 
rifles against two regiments. But General Penny’s Command 
was soon at an end. Conciliating policy prevailed. The 
Goorkhas, as an evidence of f ill confidence, demanded that they 
should be put in guard over and in the Bank in which lay 
some 80,000 Co.’s Rs. The critical and uncertain aspect of 
affairs may be imagined not only from the audacity of their 
demands, but the undisguised audacity of their bearing. They 
demanded to be shown the actual treasure, and their swarthy 
features lit up with glee unpleasant to the eye of the. bystander 
when they saw the shining pieces, One sepoy .tossed back 
the flap of the coat of a gentleman present^and made a queer 
remark on the revolver he saw worn underneath*. The late 
Commander-in^Chief took the matter in hand/ The, time for 
coercing and disbanding Regiments he thought 1 had gone by. 
The Vi-oorkha Corps had always hcen a great dtand by to the 
Government; and in a crisis like this sortie stretch might be al¬ 
lowed to retain men who had no more affinities with the 
Poorbeah than the European—perhaps less. The Jutog men 
were on the point, if not in the act, of open mutiny, and their 
examples might be fatal to the Kumaon and Sirmoor Battalions 
and the 66 th, from which good service was expected, and has 
been obtained. In this straight theQ.-in-C. selected Captain 
Briggs, the Superintendent of JHill Roads, who possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the habits, customs, and feelings of the 
inhabitants, and much influence thereform to act as mediator 
and plenipotentiary. 

He was empowered to hold communication with the Goor- 
khas, and to endeavour to conciliate and assure them that any 
expressed grievance or apprehension would be redressed and 
allayed; to appeal to their characters as soldiers, and to do 
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ling” to suppress their excitement, 
confidence placed in him. 

This Officer must have had to encounter enormous difficul- ' 
ties, and a state of feeling bordering 6n frenzy ; and it is fortu¬ 
nate that the end justified the means so amply in the present 
instance for the retention of any Regiment of any sort at the 
price of wholesale condonation of mutiny ; and great conces¬ 
sions besides involved a sacrifice of the dignity of the Army, 
which the speciality of the crisis alone can atone for. Even on 
riding up the hill on his pacific mission, Captain Briggs fell in 
with the Kussowlie party of Goorkhas. One of them put a 
musket to his head, on which he talked argumentatively on the 
ignoble success of slaughtering a single man. Disarmed by 
his sangfroid , the Goorkha solaced himself and Captain 
Briggs with the remark, that in the morning he and his bre¬ 
thren would do as he hinted,* and slaughter every European, 

To change the subject he asked them for water, which they 
gave him, and while partaking themselves he rode on ahead. 

On mature .reflection Captain Briggs decided that pacifi¬ 
cation at all risks was necessary ; the lives of the Officers of 
the Corps, those of the' crowds of non-combatants and even of 
the whole hill population he deemed at stake. Suspicion and 
mistrust he considered had been instilled into those adverse to 
the British power and fostered all over India by a concur, 
renee of accidental causes, by which probably was meant the 
want of confidence, not unnatural, shewn by the Simlah 
residents. 

Among the most remarkable (< concessions was the dis¬ 
missal of one <c Chunderbun,” whose offence consisted in having 
compromised his corps by stating that they had no objection 
to use the cartridges. Major Bagot was of opinion that Chun- 
derbun was the test soldier in the Rgiment, and was, more- 
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ovJrabsent from Jutog on the day of the mutiny. He 
recommended to merey as one willing to “ serve m any regi¬ 
ment in India, and undoubtedly a first-rate soldier. 

Suffice it to say a free pardon was given, and belief in 
the “ loyalty and soldier-like qualities,'for which the Corps had 
ever been distingushed, ” was accorded. The cartridges would 
he destroyed, and the fresh ones always made up on the parade 
ground. Two men “ dismissed by order of Court-Martial, for 
taunting the school of musketry,” were restored to the ser- 
vice. • 

The conduct of the native officers in not bringing to no¬ 
tice the dissatisfaction which existed was pardoned, but Su- 
badar Chunderbun, who had said his Regiment had no objec. 
tion to the cartridges, was removed. •, • 

In endeavouring to, show that the end excused the means, ' 
th: accompanying extract of Charles W. Chester, Adjutant, 
is made “ against the malicious falsehood of thoso (who at 
Simlah) insulted the regiment by displaying a quixotic 
amount of courage, and then made off so gallantly, and now 
seek to justify their want of judgment and pluck by the gross¬ 
est misrepresentations.” 

Further on June the 17th the following extracts will 
show that the position of Captain Briggs was delicate, 
and that the remarkable behaviour of the Goorkha, in weather as 
abhorred by him as by Europeans, only adds to the series of ano¬ 
malous events which chequer the page of 1857 in India. It is 
from the Lahore Chronicle 

“Previous to.the 15th of May, (says Captain Chester,) 
the Regiment had never shown the slightest symptom of dis¬ 
affection. They have never shown it since. The men have 
marched double marches; from their small numbers every man 
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i^tton lias been on daily duty* They have suffered sevd 
fylfrbm fever and cholera without a murmur. They have cap* 
tured the men who robbed the Kussowlie Treasury, and ex* 
pressed their indignation that any one should escape without 
severe punishment. They have reported the men of the 5th 
N. I. who instigated them to mfit'iny, and on their report 
that regiment was disarmed. And.now they are encamped at 
Saharan poor, (then almost totally disorganized), the^afe guard 
of the district; relied on by every IJuropean; feared by every 
turbulent native/ 1 

Mention has been made of the fort of Pliilour and its 
timely salvation. It was originrlly a serai, and is situated 
on the Grand Trunk Road, llunjeet Singh converted it into 
a fort in his days; the position commanded the river. Sut- 
ledge by the addition of a fausse brave and ditch all round, 
and bastions at the four corners of the enciente! The nor¬ 
thern gateway was protected by a continuation of the ditch : n 
front-in a demi-lune form with a drawbridge. 

Shortly after the fort was added to the British, in 1846, 
at the time the Jullundur Doab became ours, it was converted 
into a magazine of ordnance, chiefly guns, mortars, shot, 
shell, &c. The powder being chiefly stored in the fort of Loo- 
dianah on the left bank of the riyer. 

When the mutiny broke out there were in the fort of 
Phillour some 60 or 80 heavy guns and mortars of sizes, in 
addition to several light guns, also immense quantities of shot 
and shell. 

Let it remember that the first siege train, a third class 
one, had to be furnished for the operations against Delhi ; and 
the complication that would have ensued but for the almost 
Providential safety of the fort of Phillour will be conceived. 
It was garrisoned at this critical conjuncture by astrong guard 
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3rd N. I. Facts subsequently elicited showed that 
3rd N. I. designed to seize the fort at the preconcerted signal. 
But the Providential affair at Meerut disposed of all their 
treacherous propositions, disconcerted some, precipitated others, 
led to checkmate in detail of all! The Jullundur troops were 
to have seized the station of Phillour, and there was nothing 
to operate against such a position but H. M.’s 8th Regiment. 

On the 16th the order of Sir John Lawrence was telegra¬ 
phed, « occupy the fort of Phillour.” And it was done thus. 
At dusk on the 16th of May a single Company of H. M.’s 
8th and a,couple of H. A. guns started off from Jullundur, and 
reached Phillour just at daybreak, twenty four miles. The 
gate was open! ■ XJuoonscious grass-cutters quietly going in 
with their loads were followed in closely by the Europeans and 
guns’! 

So dumb founded were the native guard that they could not 
collect sufficient presence of mind to turn out and give the ordi¬ 
nary salute. To Major Baynes, Commanding the detachment, 
is due the safety of this most important foruress, and it is to he 
hoped the warning of having such strongholds as Lahore, 
Govindgurli, Phillour, Delhi, Allahabad, and without over¬ 
whelming proportions of Europeans, may never have to be 
repeated. Had Major Baynes not at once comprehended the 
preeiousnesS of time, and arrived so opportunely and swiftly 
as he did, there is every chance that the move would have 
got wind; the troops in the station would have mutinied, 
rushed into the fort, and murdered every European Conductor 
in it. No time was lost in ordering off the detachment of 3rd 
N. I. at once. It is credibly reported that the seizure of the 
fort had been planned for the very day on which they were 
outwitted by Major Baynes. 

When the Jullundur Mutineers, as previously narrated, 
reached Phillour on the' 9th of Juue at gun-fire, the officers 
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3rd N. I. were in cantonments, and tried every en¬ 
deavour to get their men to turn out of their lines, to oppose 
the advance of the 6th Light Cavalry, but in vain. Lieute¬ 
nant Tayler on hearing some reports of the mutiny, by the 
Thannadar had galloped out about a mile and a half from 
the station, and returned post-haste to arouse Colonel Buller 
and his men to the fact. But the men refused to,iobey any 
orders until the Cavalry advance had actually reached the 
butts. 

At this juncture a celebrated athlete and champion 
in the Regiment roared out to the Regiment to advance and 
welcome their , comrades. They did so—a few retnained and 
cautioned the officers to be off as all was over. Anticipating 
seemingly a hot persuit the Mutineers made little attempt 
to damage the station, and none to attack the fort; nor, with 
the exception of a few Cavalry troopers, did they attempt to 
cross the river at this point, but marched leisurely higher up, 
their subsequent movements, the supineness of the pursuing 
column on the right bank, the gallantry of attacking party 
on the left have been detailed sufficiently. 

This crisis averted, the Commissary of Ordnance, Lieute¬ 
nant Dobbin, was even up to the middle and end of August 
busy in supplying all sorts of material. Heavy guns> enor¬ 
mous supplies of shot and shell, musketry and rifle ammuni¬ 
tion, entrenching tools, in addition to every sort of weapon 
of warfare to the continued stream of Irregular Horse and 
Foot, which kept issuing from the Punjab on their route to 
Delhi. 

When the gallant Neville Chamberlain at this period the 
predecessor of his lamented friend Nicholson, as Brigadier- 
General Commanding the Moveable Column, reached Phiilour, 
he found the fort in a delapidated state. 




liRT OF THE PR'NCIPAL OF THE LAWRENCE ASYLUM 

Accordingly on the 20th of June Lieutenant Oliphanl, 
of the Engineers, commenced work, and notwithstanding 
the extreme scarcity of labour, he continued to strengthen al l 
the parapets for guns, opening the embrasures and widen¬ 
ing and defending them by massive logs and trunks of trees ; 
and by the latter end of July, besides being amply provision¬ 
ed, the fort bristled with twenty heavy,guns in position, in¬ 
cluding howitzers, in addition to nine light guns at various 
angles. 

The following is an interesting statement communica¬ 
ted to the Compiler by the excellent Governor ot the Law¬ 
rence Asylum, who was iu a most responsible and .anxious 
position, in the hills:— • • • 

“ Early in May we were alarmed and, horrified by the 
news of the atrocities perpetrated at Meefiit and Delhi. 
‘The natives said it is because of the annexation of Oude, and 
the Poorbeas will all rise, and then what will become 
of the Europeans.’ They seemed shocked at the horrible 
atrocities committed, but not taken by surprise with the mu¬ 
tiny. Soon after news reached us that the Nusseree Battalion 
at Simla were in a state of mutiny. The natives said—‘they 
are good men, and do not wish to rebel; but if the Company’s 
raj is over, what are they to do; if they fight for their salt, 
and it turns out that the Mutineers are victorious, what will 
become of them ; every man mu§t take care of himself.” 
There can now be no doubt that it was this feeling which 
caused the otherwise inexplicable conduct of the little 
Goorkhas at Simla, besides which they had a number of 
Poorbeas among them through whom they were continually 
incited to mutiny., Some of the hill Ranas were in the 
same state of uncertainty, and apparently waited to see 
which side "the Rajali of Patialah took. This Chief took 
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(yS to consider before lie decided to cast his lonh 


the Government.* There can be no doubt but that 


if this Chief had proved recusant all would have been lost 
in the hill stations. On Saturday the news was brought 
in, that the Ghoorka guard over the Kussowlie Treasury 
had looted the treasure and made off. One of our chupras- 


sies, who was bringing up a box of clothing to the institu¬ 


tion, met a body of 28 Goorkhas at the village below the 
Asylum on the Simla road about one mile distant. They had 


with them the treasure, and were collecting coolies to carry 
it on to Simla* They abused and beat him, and threw 


down the box asking for rupees; but on finding no sound 
was emitted by the concussion, and being asssured that there 
was nothing in the box but clothing, he was allowed to 
pass. Thai night at the Asylum all the women and chil¬ 
dren were collected in the girls' house as being most 
capable of defence.’ The male inhabitants of Sunawur and 
the elder boys were mustered, and spent the night in alter¬ 
nate watches—it. was an anxious night—for intelligence was 
received that 200 Goorkhas were en route to Kussowlie to 
assist the Treasury guard who had sent of messengers for 
them. Early on Sunday morning, 17th May, I rode off to 
Dugshai to arrange for a retreat to that station in case mat¬ 
ters became serious. Whilst there conferring with the Com¬ 
manding Officer, an Officer rode in from Subathoo with the 
intelligence (which proved groundless) that the massacre at 
Simla had commenced, and that the cannon could be heard 
from Subathoo. Orders came lor the force at Dugshai and 
Subathoo, and the inmates of the Asylum to concentrate in 
Kussowlie. The Officer Commanding /it Dugshai deter¬ 
mined to hold his own; but on the evening of Sunday the 
17th we retreated to Kussowlie, where the party wa^ aecom- 
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Stated in a couple of empty barracks. We remained there 
ten days till the Goorkhas, who in the meantime had decided 
on the side of loyalty, marched down to Kalka when we 
returned with no other damage than some loss of health from 
having been cooped up in ill-ventilated rooms. The whole 
period was one of intense anxiety—anxiety which, though 
somewhat relieved by the departure of the Goorkhas, has 
been kept up by the constantly arriving intelligence of one 
sad disaster and horrible catastrophe after another, until the 
recapture of Delhi has given us ffesh assurance and comfort. 
As far a^ our experience here goes the native*servants have 
behaved admirably. With one or two exceptions we have very 
lew Mussulmans here, about eight or nine only, and these 
table servants and bhisries. In my own family I found our ta¬ 
ble servants more attentive and orderly than * usual, although 
in common with ourselves, sufferers for the want of • money 
consequent on the plunder of treasuries. The bunniahs, too, 
and native contractors, never lost their confidence in the pow¬ 
er of Government, but always said—“ Sahib it is but for a little 
while, and all these rebels will bite the dust,” (literally eat dirt,) 
for the Company is almighty. Our position was also one of 
considerable difficulty on the score of supplies. All commu¬ 
nication ceased, and the usual supplies of cash with it. The 
markets were closed to credit, and tKers was little ready-money, 
and but for the prompt assistance of the Local Government, 
which cashed in anticipation our drafts on the Supreme 
Government, we could not have existed much longer, as the 
contractors had at length parted with their jewels and orna¬ 
ments to procure supplies. Our losses by the mutiny are se¬ 
vere indeed—10,000 Rupees per annum by the lamented death 
of Sir H M. Lawrence alone, and pbout 5,000 per annum 
more by other mournful casualties. 



MEASURES ADOPTED AT SENAWUR, 


feeling of intense anxiety has now given way to 
gmitude for God's great mercy to us. With 380 helpless 
little ones about us what could we have done if attacked at 
Sunawur, and to what place would rebels, bent on the destruc¬ 
tion of the European population, have been so likely to direct 
their attention in the hope of cutting off at qne fell swoop so 
many. The whole European population of these four stations 
must have been less (at the time of the outbreak and after the 
greater portion of the troops had marched from thence), than 
250. Only about 100 men were left at Kussowjee, about 50 
or 60 at Dugshai, and less at Sabathoo ! What could such a 
force have effected if the hill Tniofs had concentrated their 
forces behind us ? # 

The Asylum has been kept in a state of siege up to the 
present time* A' little force of police has been organized with 
a native Superintendent at their head (a Poorbeah, but a faith¬ 
ful man); and the Europeans capable of bearing arms formed 
a Volunteer Cerp£, and took alternate rounds four times 
nightly. This has now been discontinued. I must not omit 
to mention that we were all obliged to evacuate the sta¬ 
tion, and to leave our houses with our property behind us.. The 
males and many other natives voluntarily formed a corps for 
the protection of the property, and so faithfully guarded it 
day and night that nothing was missing when we return¬ 
ed. O 


Some Poorbeah coolies wished to loot, but were told by 
the leader of this little band, that if they attempted any 
such thing they would have to kill them, the guard, first. 

Before and during these troubles fuqueers were every where 
seen about the neighbourhood, and I have sinc^ that 
they were emissaries from Oude and Dehli, empowered to offer 
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CONDUCT OF THE HILL MEN. 

Rupees per man to any willing to enter the service of the 
respective pretenders to sovereignty. About 100 coolies employ¬ 
ed at the Asylum went off to Oude in consequence, and small 
drafts of Poorbeas have been continually leaving the hills 
during the whole period for, Oude and Delhi. The hill men 
around us have proved perfectly quiet; the inhabitants of the 
large village from which Sunawur takes its name, offered to des¬ 
patch to our assistance fifteen or twenty men when required, 
and this is a Brahmin village. At the time of the Murree 
outbreak (a little before that event I think) there were some 
unpleasant reports respecting an intended outbreak of the 
Mahomedans, in which the ho behold servants were implicated. 
Whatever might have been the truth of the report as tp 
the intention, nothing came of it in action, . They knew 
we were all prepared to fight to the last, and all on. the qui 
vive , and perhaps thought that “|the better part of valour 
is dLeretion.” * 
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MUTINY'AND ENGAGEMENTS AT JHELUM AND SEALKOTE. 


Rough hewn as are all human devices in the vast struggle. 
Divine Providence shaped them. Apparent weaknesses were 
turned into sources of real strength. Foolishness became 
wisdom. Tlie Jullundur evacuation placed H. M/s 8th 
and Artillery at tlie disposal of the Government to reinforce 
tlie Army of Delhi, It would be easy to show how the 
events, which will be described in this chapter, have, though 
terrible in individualities, tended unmistakably to the prospe¬ 
rity of the general issue of the great stake at risk. The very 
vigour of the action of the Government, though it recoiled, 
or rather eddied in various quarters against itself, ensured ul¬ 
timate victory. Almost all Commanding Officers, while con¬ 
fident of the “ staunchness ” of their own corps, appreciated 
the luxury of the vicinage of one of Her Majesty’s Regiments; 
and as often as uot acquiesced in the propriety of the disarm¬ 
ing any other regiment but their own. The masterly way in 
which the sepoys had been outwitted at Lahore, and the 
summary and fierce retribution visited on them at Peshawur, 
contrasted with the tempting accounts sedulously spread of 
the exodus scotfree of their bhai-bunds at Jullundur. Those 
regiments in the Peshawur valley felt the thing hopeless. 
They were in cage. Not so the 14th at Jhelum, or those at 
Sealkote. 



.-YMPTOMS AT JHELU.it. 



;’The first intelligence of the Delhi and Meerut outbreak 
reached Jhelurn on the 13 th of May. 


The troops at that station were entirely natives, of Poor- 
beeah extraction—Major Knatchbull’s native field bat¬ 
tery, the 14th Regiment N. I., and the 39th Regiment N. I. 


Against such a force resistance was futile, for at Jhe¬ 
lum there i 3 not a building capable of withstanding cannon. 
A faint hope, however, that the artillery might remain 
staunch, was Indulged, so the magazine was fixed upon as a 
rendezvous, its situation being midway between the civil and 
military stations. Major Clement Browne, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, urged the quiet removal of all ladies, but without 
avail. The news was withheld from them mercifully. Of the 
Commanding Officers Major Enatchbull appcareu confident 
of the fidelity of his men. Colonel Oerrard was assured of 
the good feeling and conduct of the 14th N. I*. Colonel Mac¬ 
donald with more reserve did- not think that the 39th N. I. 
would fire on their Officers! The proposition to intercept 
sepoys letters by the Deputy Commissioner was not acceded 
to. Anxiety was the order of the day, and every eye turned 
to watch the measures of the Local Government. Proofs, 
abundant of the vigilant and sagacious minds at the head of 
affairs, was not long forthcoming. And comfort was soon 
derived from the evidence that the Govern meet not only was 
prepared by superior genius and force of will to anticipate 
and baffle, hut to quell and punish every indication of muti¬ 
ny-at home, besides sending aid to other parts of the empire* 


In pursuance of this policy order's instantly came 
forth for the 39th N. I. to depart in light marching order to 
Shahpore, where further orders would await them. 


REMOVAL OF THE 39tII N I. 

e wondrous agency of the Electric 
brought into play. But for “ God's lightning” simulta¬ 
neity had been added to spontaneity, and the empire was 
not worth a week’s purchase. 

The Dehli revolt was known thus to the authorities long 
before the swiftest footed miscreant could herald the signal. 
The relief experienced by the European residents oh getting rid 
of the 39th N. I. before it was common talk, may be appreciated 
when it was found out that there was every reason to believe 
that on the receipt of the looked-for signal a conspiracy to 
murder all the Europeans at night would have been carried 
out! The 39th were despato4fed purposely by the most cir¬ 
cuitous route on the left bank of the river, so that all com- 
municatioir. with* t fie 1 'station and the dfik road was cut off. 
The regiment thought they were selected for service against 
some petty Chieftain. Their progress was anxiously watched. 
Ahead of them was a mutinously dis posed detachment of the 
46fch N. I. in charge of the Treasury at Shahpore, If the 38th' 
N. I. were allowed to communicate with them a junction 
might be effected, the treasure lost, and the example followed ; 
oi, which was just as bad, that wheu required to march across 
the Jhelum, with the knowledge that they were destined for 
Bern Ismael Kuan, they would refuse payment, and so 
bring on a mutiny at that remote point. Measures were taken 
to prevent any mutiny between the men of the two regiments 
by sending the Shahpore detachment out of the way, and the 
39th marched on without the exhibition of any reluctance; 
and with exception of a small party of thirty-thr^e men left at 
Jhelum to protect regimental property, and which were mixed 
up in the mutiny at that station, have apparently continued 
to conduct themselves even to the giving up $ their 
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$rms when required by Colonel Macdonald in an orderly man¬ 


ner. 

The march of the 39th regiment was immediately follow¬ 
ed by the arrival of a Moveable Column composed chiefly of 
Europeans, Their short stay produced decidedly a good effect, 
in no way weakened by the removal, under its protection, of 
the native battery soon to be disarmed at Lahore. ^ 

The station was now left with only the 14th .Regiment, 
and these men were, watched very closely, notwithstanding 
the opinions loudly expressed by their Officers of the fidelity 
of the Regiment. Intelligence was received from various 
sources unsuspected by each otuer and each excellent. Day .by 
day the necessity for this espionage became more and more 
apparent, * *y **** 


Ecr a time they remained to all appearance staunch, for 
there were two parties in the Regiment, Then came nightly 
meetings, at which first one and’then thq other opinion prevailed 
in debate;—the turbulent party were ready to seize any pretext 
for flinging the regiment into mutiuy, and at one time near¬ 
ly succeeded in doing so, because there was some delay in the 
issue of the pay from the non-receipt of the abstracts ! Being 
made acquainted with the internal politics of the corps, Major 
Browne was enabled to stave o(f this crisis by informing Co¬ 
lonel Gerrard, and inducing him at once to apply for the pay 
in anticipation ! Other symptoms of ebullition were commu¬ 
nicated to the Chief Commissioner, who at length deemed it 
necessary, (though no overt act had been committed) as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure, to disarm the regiment. 

Accordingly a detachment of 250 men of H. M/s 24 th, 
under Colonel Ellice, three II. A. guns, and a portion of Irre¬ 
gular Mooltanees, under Captain Linci, were ordered to proceed 
to Jhelum for the purpose. The well-known 24th had suf- 

K 



MARCH OF A DETACHMENT TO DISARM THEM. 'SL 

more exposure since the outbreak. If the adage he true 
that more is done in campaigning by legs than arms, two no¬ 
table instances of this truth will be found in this chapter. On # 
the commencement of the outbreak the regiment marched to 
Wuzeerabad, but owing to apprehensions at Peshawur had to 
return on the 8th of June. Then three Companies, under 
Major Woodhouse. were ordered to Attock, perhaps the hottest 
place in upper India, situated on ground on which no tent can be 
pitched, and affording only accommodation to the European 
soldier in the natural excavations which abound, and wherein 
it is a question whether the stifling heat from radiation is not 
less endurable than the sun itself. In these ovens the three 
Companies Were stewed up for a month, when, in consequence 
of the departure' of the detachment under Colonel Ellice for 
Jhelum, they were ordered to Rawul Pindee by forced marches. 

The first night they marched 30 miles; but as no carriage ade¬ 
quate was procurable, no less than twelve poor soldiers perished 
from apoplexy and sun stroke.' 

The detachment under Colonel Ellice was to arrive in 
the cantonments a little before daybreak to effect the disarm¬ 
ing; but unfortunately it arrived when the sun was up, and 
the 14th had got wind of their fate. No sooner did the head 
of the column emerge into sight than it at once commenced 
a dastardly firirg on the?** own Officers, who fortunately escap¬ 
ed. A most desperate, unusual** and protracted engagement 
ensued, in which the most determined gallantly was shewn on 
our side. Every inch of way had to be fought, and the Muti¬ 
neers, fully armed, turned out like rabbits from their burrows, 
from out of which they were firing with telling effect on the 
men in the open through loopholes obviously of long prepa¬ 
ration. 

The fire of the six-pounders was making little impression 
on the building to which the Mutineers had betaken them- 





STRUGGLE AT JHELUM. 

The most rapid and determined fire was poured witu 
eadly effect from every nook and corner, behind which the 
enemy skulked. The Quarter Quard was’the chief stronghold. 
Round the roof of the building was a loopholed parapet which 
commanded the whole line. 

This was out iri the open, and Colonel Ellice felt that 
but small progress would be made wi f h this position in 
their possession. Heading a small and brave band they 
charged and took the place with a cheer. But his bravery 
nearly cost him his life, being most dangerously wounded, and 
the loss " of the Commander at the critical moment created 
confusion. He received a shot wound in the neck coming out 
close to the spine, another through his deg, and his horse had 
been shot under him. The Mooltan Cavalry also , had made 
a splendid charge, but the business of the daV \Vas not one in 
which Cavalry could be effectual in sweeping up streets^ when 
the vmemy were lodged in houses. They afforded considera¬ 
ble aid to the Deputy Commissioner, Major Browne. Mean¬ 
time the elimination of the Sikhs from the 14th N. I. had 
previously taken place, and joined with the Police under Com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant Battye and Lieutenant Macdonald, be¬ 
haved splendidly. The harassing work of charing the lines 
it was found impossible to effect without Considerable loss. 
Lieutenants Streathfield and Chichester were both wounded, the 
former pierced through both legs in a gallant attack on a 
temple. When driven out, the enemy retreated to a walled 
village, too close to which, as was now seen, the cantonments 
had been originally erected. Before this village the lament¬ 
ed Captain Spring fell mortally wounded. The outworks 
of the village wete easily taken; but as the Mutineers were 
fighting with shrouds round their necks, they fought like 
stags * a l bay. Satisfied with the impression inflicted, and 
aware that there must be a limit to heroic endurance of fatigue, 
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ropeans having fought desperately for 12 successive 
lours after a long march of 12 miles, for 20 hours under 
arms, 18 of which they were fighting without a morsel of 
food. Captain Maepherson determined on bivouaeing on the 
bare ground for the night. His anticipations of the impres¬ 
sion inflicted were correct. The next morning all had fled. 
One hundred and fifty dead bodies were counted on the field, 
30 were brought in the day after. Each had died in almost 
hand-to-hand conflict. The Police despatched numbers oil 
islands, and one hundred and sixteen were executed. It is said 
that some one hundred and odd of the 39th N. I. were fighting 
with the Mutineers. Thus end'' 1 a bloody struggle in which 
the hopelessness of a native sepoy force, although fightiug 
to the deat 1 ' behind walls against determined Europeans was 
again evinced. 

To resume the narrative. The intelligence of the Jhe- 
lum affair, as it progressed, had been telegraphed during the 
day to Brigadier-General Nicholson, who was with the 
Moveable Column at Umritsur, He considered it his 
duty at once to disarm the 59bh N. I., which was according¬ 
ly simply and speedily effected. As a fit conclusion to the 
Jhelum affair, a specimen of the sort of correspondence is 
afforded, by which it will be understood how the trammels 


of “ red-tape ” 'were atVnce brokeu 
jab. 


through 


in the Pun- 


An Assistant Commissioner captured a party of the 
Mutineers of the 14th, who had fled from Jheium, and ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Robert Montgomery, Judicial Commissioner 
for the Punjab, as to their disposal, which high functionary 
appended on the reverse the laconic order required, signed with 
his initials on } y, there being no time for delay; the same order 
being as laconically endorsed by Sir John Lawrence, K. C. B., 
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Commissioner for the Punjab, also with his signature in 
initials. That order was for the execution of the extreme pe¬ 
nalty of the law:— 

“ Jhung, llth July , 1857, 

" My dear Mr. M^ntoomeivy,—“ W* have caught a native officer and 
Dine sepoys of the 14th IS. I., of these one stabbed himself in the boat, and fall¬ 
ing or jumping into the river was drowned. Another some time after cut hia 
own throat, leaving one native officer and seven sepoys to be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to the law, 

I have written to you publicly on the subject, and intend proceeding to try 
the*e Mutineers immediately on their arrival. Their conviction is beyond a 
doubt. The only thing is, are they to be hanged here or blown away from the 
guns elsewhere, I shall feel much obliged if yon will send me speedy instruc¬ 
tions on this subject. In the interim I am scouring the country in every direc¬ 
tion, and trust that not one of the r 'urdering scoundrels may escape this way. 
They were armed with muskets loaded and capped,. Fortunately the anxifcies 
they had Undergone, and the pangs of hunger had pvtt it oht of fheir power to do 
mischief. All is quiet here. I have nothing further v to r Rdd save that I hope to 
receive your authority to my punishing these mutinous jjtbgs* as they deservo 
by return of post.” * 

Yours sincerely, 1 

« if. L. Hawes. 

On the Hearse is « 

** I have ordered them all to bo hanged.—It. M.” 

“ All right,"—J. Li. 


The conduct of Maharajah Goolab Singh on this occasion 
was not calculated to afford the purest satisfaction. It was 
purely Asiatic which will convey sufficient meaning. One hun¬ 
dred and eighty-one Mutineers had escaped into his territory. 
After about two months and a half Goolab Singh died, the 
turn of the tide disgorged one hundred and twenty-one. The 
remainder have been allowed to be at large by him or his offi¬ 
cials. Many acts of doubtful hue and sufficient signifioancy 
had been brought to the notice of the Chief Com missioner even 
up to the actual plunder of some frontier villages in the Gooje- 
rat district. But it was politic to wink at these things at the 
time. We had not the whip hand of events so perfectly as 
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[/he people at Jhelum were in feverish uncertainty for 
some time previous to the outbreak, and afforded opportunity for 
the exercise of the utmost tact on the part of Major Clement 
Browne. But their disposition towards our rule was uniformly 
excellent. The revenue was paid with unusual punctuality. 
And even when the zemindars heard of the temporary need of 
Government of ready money, many sturdy village elders came 
forward and volunteered to pay in anticipation their autumn 
rents. 

A posse of headmen of the remote collectorate posts formed 
a guard and escorted money to the treasury at Rawul Pindee. 
Crime has hot increased, and under this severe test, content¬ 
ment with the British rule, and the appreciation of peace in¬ 
stead of turbulence and uncertainty, may fairly be assumed as 
proved in the Jhelum district. 

One remarkable trait w&s elicited. A1J the old rebels of 
the Sikh war, who werfc under a sort of official and social ban, 
seized the opportunity of regaining their characters; and natu¬ 
rally nourishing a hope that their loyalty might evoke sub¬ 
stantial recognition, came forward with offers of service. No 
man hopes to regain confiscated land from a state he thinks 
tottering to its fall. Many of the most dangerous thus, as 
it were, drew their own ^ech for danger; and were absolutely 
made of capital use ! But to resume the narative. Intelli¬ 
gence of the Jhelum affair, as it progressed, was transmitted 
through the ever faithful telegraph to Nicholson at Umritsur 
with the Moveable Column. He considered it Ins duty at once 
to disarm the 59th Native Infantry, Much was accordingly sim¬ 
ply effected. 

On the same day the occurrences at Sealkote, now about 
to be detailed, broke out. 





the 10th of May the garrison at Sealkote, on 
^he largest military stations in the Punjab bordering on Kash- 
mere, was composed of one troop of Horse Artillery (Colo- 
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nel Dawes), one Light Field Battery, (Captain Bourchier), both 
manned by Europeans* ft. M/s 52nd Light Infantry, (Colonel 
Campbell,) the 9th''Light Cavalry, 35th N. I., (formerly of 
the Illustrious Garrison), and the 46th Native Infantry. 

Brigadier Brind (of Punniar, Moodkee, Ferozshuhur, So- 
broan notoriety, and,of Ramnuggur, Chillianwalla, Goojerat, 
where he commanded a Brigade) was in command. This was 
one of tine stations whither detachments of different sepoys had 
met as at Umtydlah and elsew>ere, to practice the hc$w Enfield 
rine. A fair opportunity of learning each/ others Sentiments of 
the cartridge was thus conveniently afforded; a t i\dsp n |avorable a 
one for disseminating treason never so fortuitously occurred. 
On the formation of the Moveable Column, H. .M/s 52nd L. I., 
the European Artillery, the 3&th N. I., since disarmed, and 
the wing of the Light Cavalry were detached. 

Brigadier Brind protested against the European troops 
being entirely removed, and desired that 2o0 should remain. 
In reply he was requested to disarm. But to the last he 
shared in the belief, (almost glorious), in ho honour of the 
sepoy, and again and again lias this belief been shaken in 
the face of dispassionate observer*?: Setting aside the mili¬ 
tary objection that the presence of small detached parties 
of Europeans without direct communication, when the whole 
force in the . Punjab amounted to scarcely above 8,000 men, 
to overawe a population of 14 millions,, and twenty-seven 
districts, was contrary to all military rule—two hundred 
and fifty Europeans against a determined number of a 
full native regiment and a wing of cavalry could make 
but little head under any circumstances, and to stand 
on the defensive any where was not the policy in the 
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ajab. Under these considerations the smaller-* 

1 to give way to the greater ; the loss of a district must be 
chanced when an empire is at stake. By consummate tact 
and show of confidence the lamented Brigadier staved off the 
dreadful day. Every politic device had been, seized aud acted 
on to prove that no mischief or disloyalty' was apprehended. 
Letters even were forwarded as usual, and not withheld by the 
postal authorities M in other districts. 

It was known at Lahore that on the 11th. of May, although 
the majority were well disposed, a vagtie fear occupied the 
minds of sepoys that orders had been issued from cc Jliondon ” to 
ruin their caste. A proposition, indeed, to massacre a large 
patty assembled at Brigadier Band’s house, diad been actuj^y 
on the tapis, but postponed until it was shown “ whether ” they 
would be forcea ta bite the obnoxious cartridges. This was 
the handle that worked (but too precipitately) the leverage of 
national or rather Mahomedan 4 concerted rebellion. A down¬ 
right Anglo-Saxon apology, that the u composition” was a mis¬ 
take, was as powerless before the countless insidious influences at 
work ; and the grand unsuspected design of dominion at bottom 
as the efforts of the mop of Mrs. Partington against the Atlan¬ 
tic ocean. Yet let it be recorded in the history of the Me 
Bengal Army- ~uben it comes to be recorded—that unappal¬ 
led by stories of other regiments—unshaken by the atrocities 
around the officers of ^.h—several have stood staunch, and 
hundreds have perished by their colours, hoping where none 
could believe. Scanty as by system were they in numbers, 
small as from circumstances as necessarily arising from that^ 
system might have been their real influence, never amid the 
dark recitals of the morning’s papers did they quail from 
their post, or fear for any but the women and the children. 
Human nature vindicated itself and rewarded then:;,for in al¬ 
most every broken corps therp have been instances of fealty 
and devotion at which the heart even q'm feel glad.b 




TREACHEROUS CALM AT SEALKOTE. 
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'he precedents at Jullundur and Feroaepoor show that 
the presence of even a Whole regiment of Europeans was not 
enough to prevent mutiny, though probably their easy vi¬ 
cinity before the rivers rose (and with the l/mballa regiments 
openly disloyal) to the great seat of dist.T , Dehli was no 
small incentive. 


At Sealkote the withdrawal at the peculiar crisis gave 
our ally, Maharajah Goolab Singh, an assurance of the highest 
policy in the faith reposed in his loyalty. The trust was, 
on the whole, not misplaced; for never, as during that in¬ 
terval, has greater attention been lavished on the visitors. 
He has since furnished a contingent and money, Hia 
isolated position permitted him to keep aloof; and though 
doubtless conscious of the Mahomedau fauaticism which was 
the prime mover of the sepoy revolt, nay, in more probability 
intimately forewarned as to the details of the concocted scheme, 
this potentate, wisely perhaps for himself, certainly with 
profit to us, kept outwardly and seemingly, as far as an Asiatic 
can, his pledges with the British. Hia conduct' to his nephew, 
Bajah Jawahir Singh, had been only lately stigmatized in 
terms of strong disapprobation by the Lahore Government ; 
and ibis just possible that the presence 6f that personage* 
with some 1,500 bayonets in the capital, might have been a 
source of alarm to Goolab Singh. .Any how, Goolab Singh 
was appeased and friendly, while Jawahir Singh has fur¬ 
nished active assistance also. 


Up to the date of events at Jhelum every thing had 
been still and quiet as deep waters at Sealkote. The 
hand played as usual—society partook of its evening re¬ 
creation, In fact the sepoy did not find it worth his while, as 
at Jullundur, to test by insolence and incendiarism the temper 
of the authorities, for he wus already master of the si¬ 
tuation. Society knew, however, the corruption that lay 
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THf, OUTBREAK AT SEALKDTE. 
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% vtifaiftih that shining and polite exterior. The sepoy, too, 
tmself suspected, and knew his power. Besides this a hope¬ 
fully hypocritical aspect had to be worn. By a temporizing 
policy, every day without fresh evidence of “ overt ” disaffec¬ 
tion was of a week’s political value. « And there, for though 
every one had his or her forebodings, none liked to dilate up¬ 
on them when every’ gesture and look was commented upon. 
Thus on the night ox the rise the Superintending Surgeon beg¬ 
ged a friend with whom he was dining, who had remarked on 
the contemptuous demeanor of the sepojs, not to let “hi 8 
fears get the better of liis senses.*’ The next .morning the 
slaughtered body of Dr. Graham fell into the arms of his 
daughter, shot dead by a troopc. as he was driving her to the 
fort! " 

Whether m not the events at Jhelum, as to the desperate 
resistance made in the lines of the 14th N. L, against the 
small force of Europeans, had been communicated to the 
troops at Sealkote, Or whether the matter was of delibe¬ 
rate concert for that day, is a matter of guess. But it 
is certain that a man, connected with the wing of the 9th, 
forming part of the Moveable Column at Umritsur, who had 
inprudeutly obtained leave, was the immediate cause of the 
nsurreetion. He brought the stories of the disarming of tho 
33rd and the 35 tn N. 1. He must have inflamed the passions 
of the CWalry by every^ort of lie; for a second conclave was 
held with delegates from the 45th N. I. that very night. 
The whole plan of the morniug’s proceedings must have been 
then laid out. The sepoys iuvited their officers tohold.au 
inspection parade, and the right wing at once commenced 
firing on their officers, though Providentially, or let us hope 
for the 9ake of human nature, purposely without effect. As at 
Meerut and Delhi the Cavalry were the prime instigators, 
their powers of locomotion alone, achieved more than the 
most elaborate persuasion. They rode ta the Infantry lines, 



DEAT.'I OF BRIGADIER BliIND. 1L 

fs& off fcheir pistols, shouted rebellion, yelled about religion, 
cursed the “Feeringhee kaffirs;” committing intentionally 
themselves they committed the best intentioned others. 

There was not, however, an European inhabitant in 
that station that had not his or her plan of escape or defence. 

At early da\vn ominous sounds of musketry were heard, and 
in less time than takes to pen this, each European individual 
had commended his soul to God and prepared for the worst. 

The organization of the Mutineers* plan was soon fearfully 
apparent. Before day light, skirmishers and cavalry pickets 
had been posted at all outlets to prevent the escape of a single 
victim. There was nothing ;o be done, for about one hun * 
dred miscellaneous Europeans, with wonrien and children, had 
to flee, as best they might, to the small fort, which fortunately 
existed at the station. None hardly, who reached that place 
of refuge, had not been fired at; and to the anxious greed of 
the Mutineers to seize and divide the treasure, and to the 
confusion consequent thereon, may be attributed the safety 
of so many lives. 

But the gallant old Brigadier could not be induced to 
retreat with undignified hurry, though in the presence of in¬ 
evitable death, and so was easily caught an i shot through 
the back mortally. Captains Chambers and Balmain were 
chased, and bullets flew around, past, 1 beneath them. The 
kind-hearted Captain Bishop was murdered in ken of refuge 
uuderneath the fort> the assassin reloading deliberately after 
his first shot to finish him as he was trying to cross the 
stream almost m the presence of his agonized wife. 

The daughter of the murdered. Superintending Surgeon, 

Miss Graham, owes her life to one of those extraordi¬ 
nary but too scarce incidents of the late crisis, when the per¬ 
sonal attendance of some troopers and sepoys had succeeded 
in saving life. Fortunately having taken refuge in, or rather 



PRESERVATION OF COLONEL CAMPBELL. 
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draped shrieking to the cavalry guard, she found there Colo¬ 
nel and Mrs. Lome Campbell surrounded by a few faithful 


troopers, who escorted them safely to the fort. So com¬ 
plete had been the conviction in all minds apparently of the 


annihilation of the British power, the uncentrioal situation 
of Sealkote, the absence of all healthy current of civilized 
ideas, its contiguity to a despotic Government of the worst 
* repute favoring the impression among the people, that an 
offer of one thousand Company's Rupees a month was made 
to Colonel Campbell to take Command of the mutinous Re¬ 
giment down as far as Phillour, but gratefully declined. A 
similar offer had been made, varyinginthe amount of pecuniary 
emolument, to Colonel FarquLarson, with leave to reside in 
the hills f 

Whilst theie was comparative safety for the crowd of 
miserable fugitives of all classes in the narrow, miserable fort 
amid the wounded, the dead, and the dying, but litttasolaoe 
could be acquired in the contemplation from the ramparts 
of things outside, and hope for the many was still absent 
or (by eupheuism) unaccounted for. All the neighbouring 
villages, roused by the tales of the restoration of the Mogul 
dynasty, and the extinction of British power, emptied thei r 
hordes upon tto ill-fated station, and left it a complete wreck. 
Tins once splendid cantonment, with its enormous public and 
private property, first 1 scene of deliberate waylaying and 
cold-blooded murder, now became the theatre of havoc and 
ruin. 

For fourteen hours the families of Dr. Butler and Cap¬ 
tain Saunders, with eight little children, crouched in an out¬ 
house in their garden while search was being made for them. 
The whole house was pillaged in their hearing, fired at, rid¬ 
dled with shot. An old Sikh “ chowkeydar” saved them 
from inevitable murder and outrage b/ calmly iuformiug the 



DEATH OF THE REV. HUNTER AND FAMILY. 
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ers that they were not at home. Dr. Butler shot a 
man of savage aspect, who peered through the only grating 
which admitted light and air into their hiding place. Ho 
fell, groaned, but spoke no more, or all would have been 
discovered. A mother in those terrible thirteen hours had 
so disposed herself, her baby in her Jap, her three children 
behind her in a row, that haply one bullet might kill all 
at once. * 

It appears that a party of the 46th N. I. had concentrat¬ 
ed at the sound of the bugle for their work. The shocks, caus¬ 
ed by the explosion of the magazine, added to the smashing 
open of the Venetian blinds, thj panes of glass, the wardrobes, 
and the, furniture mingled with the rattling of the troop of the 
cavalry, and the ringiwg of their sabres and scabbards, (the 
door of the retreat occasionally battered at,) all caused a 
chaos of inconceivable uproar and alarm. And this Was going 
on in fifty different places at once. Even a babe in arms 
had been sent away with its faithful Siklmee wet-nurse in the 
hope that in the almost inevitable massacre that little one 
might be saved! 


The good and revered Missionary, the ttovd. Mr. Hunter, 
wife and child, wero cruelly and foully assassinated. So also 
another Surgeon of the same name. Dr. Graham, was murdered. 

The isolation of Sealkotp has been spoken of, and was 
probably one of the complications and difficulties that beset 
the Civil Authorities in addition to the marked plurality of 
Hindoostanee employes. Elsewhere the Government natives 
have been trusted, tried, aud found true metal. Here they 
had succumbed to the arts of the seducers. Even the loyalty 
of the Sikhs “quailed.” The jail was broken upon and 
its denizens let loose, and the work of riot and demoralization 
seemed complete. The new levies in the fort, however, re- 



ABANDONMENT OF 3EALKOTE BI tfHB MUTXNBBKS. 
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true. Emissaries had been despatohed to General 
Nicholson, The state of affairs was critical. Every house 
was gutted, many were unroofed. Short, however, was to be 
the triumph of the rebels, and great the contrast which two 
days hence the appearance of their remnants half-drowned, 
naked and dispersed,, was about to present, skulking into the 
fastnesses of Cashmere. Their cupidity had been their ruin* 

The u embarras de richesse *' stamped them. Alarmed by 
the menacing vicinity of H, M/s 24th, (though hut a slender 
wing), uncertain as to the position of the Moveable Column, 
and the probability or not of its moving on Sealkote, they 
abandoned their intention, which they had at one time' enter¬ 
tained of attacking the fort. This so-called fort was a mere 
mud work, and cor Id not have stood for an hour against the 
l@-pounder iron gun, which the Mutineers had in their pos¬ 
session. 


They had counted upon the distance of the dreaded “ gora 
loguc ” H. M/s 53nd at Umritsur. They had counted upon 
the chance of the Sad Irregulars at Goordaspore* turning faith¬ 
less ; and upon the hope of easily securing the co-operation of 
the 4th N. I. at Kangra, and the 16th Irregulars at Hoshiyar- 
poor. They had also counted on the actual presence in tho 
Moveable Column of the wing of the 9th Light Cavalry, and 
of th3 embarrassing presence of the 59th N. I. still in their 
apprehension armed at Umritsur, and thus affording subjeot 
for guarded movement on the part of Nicholson. 

Possessed with these confident anticipations in brief ecsta- 
cy, off marched the, 46th N. I. and the left wing of the 9th, 
bugles sounded, banners flying, ladefi with stolen property 
leisurely towards imperial Delhi. But their Nemesis was on 
the alert. They had not counted on the forethought, the wis¬ 
dom, and soldierly genius of the lamented General Nicholson. 

* Still armed and doing honorable and active service under Major Jackson 
in co-operation with Chamberlain’s Irregulars. 





S ARM INC* OF THU 33lU> AND 66TH X. I., ANI) 9TH L. 

On the very day of the outbreak, (the 9th July,) wfiiUT 
the 14fch Nr I. were fighting for their lives at Jhelum, he had 
a third operation of disarming, and the 59th N. I., a distin¬ 
guished regiment, succumbed to the general fate. Previously 
under the shadow of the fort at Phillour the significant man¬ 
date to u 'pile arms '* had been unresistingly obeyed by the 66th 
and 33rd N. I. 

So also when the Sealkote mutiny came to the ears of 
the General the bafijed wing of the 9th Light Cavalry were 
quietly disarmed, and, perhaps, a hundred and fifty more trucu¬ 
lent visages never paraded face to face within uno yard of as 
many open and frank-faced Anglo-Saxon soldiery. 

The position of a Commander, who bar to disarm a Regi¬ 
ment and a half of the column under his charge, is hot an or¬ 
dinary one in the annals of military history ; and for a Com¬ 
mander to march against marauding cavalry, without a 
branch of this arm in his own force, is next to impossible^ 
This wing of the 9th marched along for nearly si x 
weeks with the Moveable Column, hugging the belief 
that their wiles were unsuspected; and the promptitude of 
their treatment at the proper time wa3 a master-piece of check¬ 
mating. The policy adopted was, perforce, of a temporizing 
nature. The position of these regiments in the Moveable Co¬ 
lumn was always so adjusted that H. JVi.'s 52nd and the Artil¬ 
lery could make mincemeat cf them at any given signal. 

So sudden had been the crisis, so wide and far-spre ad 
h ad been the disaffection, that to counteract it at once was 
a physical impossibility, for the counteracting force had to be 
created. 

The*e were no reliable Cavalry even to replace the wing 
of the 9th just disarmed, ami hardly men to mount their 
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IlCH OF THE MOVEABLE COLUMN TO GOOROASPO 

hen tlie column* marched to the scene of victor! 
at the Trimmoo ghat. General Nicholeon had adopt¬ 
ed a centrical position at Umritsur. Its presence overawed 
the Manjha, the nursery of the warlike spirits of the Khalsa 
soldiery ; it rendered hopeless any movement of the 59th 
N. I.; it could afford immediate aid to Lahore and to Goor- 
daspore ; and, as will now be seen, it could crush mutiny, 
and save the whole JL)oab from anarchy. 

The station of Goordaspore is forty-four miles from 
Umritsur. Determined by a bold stroke to assert the might 
of the British power. General Nicholson formed the project 
of making for this point under a July sun in one forced 
march. And nobly did the gallant II. 3Vt/s 5£nd and the 
ever-ready and brave European Artillery, relieved by occa¬ 
sional lifts in ekkas or on horses, performed their toilsome 
march, but they know their man. Numbers fell out from 
exhaustion, apoplexy and sun stroke did its sure work on 
others, but the distance was accomplished. 

On their arrival it was found that the Mutineers had 
got as far as a placo called Noorkote, about fifteen miles 
from the station. A trap was at once devised. They were 
permitted to cross without molestation. At 9 a. m. intel¬ 
ligence from reconnoitring parties reached Head-Quarters 
that they had fallen the meshes, and were crossing in 
force at the Trimmoo ferry, neve? known to have been ford¬ 
able previously at this season of the year. The river Ravee 
was rapidly swelling 1 , and enhanced the chances of complete 
discomfiture. 

The distance to the scene of action again to be marched 
under a tropical sun was nine miles. The enemy were 


* 3rd Troop 2nd BrigadeII, A.; 3 guns No. 17 Light Field Battery ; H. 
M.’s 52nd Ligh< Infantry ; Dctachrwor ts 3rd and 4th Punjab Infantry ; 1st 
Company Pence Battalion, and 2 newly raised Resallahs. 






ACTTON A.T TRIMMG0 CWAUT. 
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ed at midday. Calculating doubtless on the armeU 
ring of the 0th Light Cavalry being with the column, and 
the mutiny of the Irregitlais, they had drawn up in a bold 
and imposing line, their right resting on a serai and a dis¬ 
mantled mud fort; their left on a small village and clump 
of trees ; the cavalry pretty equally distributed in flanks* 

The British fbme advanced as follows r—Three guns 
Light Field Battery iu the centre ; the troops of Horse 
Artillery equally divided 100 yards on the sides ; and 300 men 
of II. M.’s 52nd with Enfield ttifle 3 in extended order at 
one face between and on the flanks of the Artillery, and 
tlm remainder of ft. M.’s 52ud, with the Punjab Infantry, 
with the rear and reserve. The enemy opened the action, 
charged down boldly up to the flanks ’of the guns, 
obviously expecting their brethren in the rear. The 
struggle was fierce and brief. A British cheer uprose, 
the bayonets came into play, and tne universal result 


occurred whether against French or Iliissian, or against 
disciplined recreants from their colours. They turned and 
fifed one hundred, and fifty corpses strewed the ground* 
The advancing tide proved a faithful ally, and swept away as 
many iu their flight. The Sikhs flew like V.tures on the 
ill-gotten ppoil of two days before, which was left on the field* 
Mindful of the extraordinary march of the troops, and his want 
of reliable cavalry, Nicholson wisely decided on awaiting fur¬ 
ther news of the rebels movements. 


Lieutenant Boswell was left to keep watch with his de¬ 
tachment of Punjabees, and Captein Adams and other Officers 
reconnoitred. The former Officer had to indite a letter to the 
General on an important move he discerned among the enemy; 
having no ink he wrote in blood* which was frost and plenti¬ 
ful around him! 


M 



DESTRUCTION OF THE MUTINEERS, 
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lowever the complete and sudden downfall of the main 
ody was soon apparent. Arms, uniform, accoutrements had 
been flung away in dismay. After their first and only conflict 
with the dreaded “ Gora logue ” all hopes of martial progress 
to Delhi were abandoned. Some three or four hundred hem¬ 
med in by the rising flood, and maddened by failure resolved 
to die at their post on the island. 

So in the morning Nicholson crossed his force half a 
mile down the river, keeping the Mutineers gun in play 
by his Artillery higher up. They were attacked by the 
detachment of H. M/s 52nd in skirmishing order, a id with 
a few men wounded the affair was over. The khansamah or 
c/ief de cuisine of the late Brigadier Brind plied jthe 12- 
pounder gun on II. M/s 52nd, who at once doubled and 
captured the gun. This was the signal for promiscuous flight 
of all who could run away, and slaughter of all who remained. 
Thus ended the action against the Sealkote Mutineers. The 
political effect was immediate and decisive. 

There was no want of characteristic incidents. Carriages, 
(in one of which was found a bottle of eau-de-cologne and 
a bible , and an unfinished Overland letter) had been 
appropriated by the new fangled military chieftains, w T ho with 
fire and sword were about march unmolested to the imperial 
city, and aid in supplanting the empire of a century. 

One desperado of the 9th Cavalry galloped up to an Ar¬ 
tillery Serjeant, saying “ salaam Brabazon Sahib,” and slashed 
him over the head, inflicting a wound of which he afterwards 
died. Another sturdy Horse Artillery man Suddenly discovering 
that the sanctity of the rear of his guns was outraged by unli¬ 
censed intrusion of the enemy's troopers, swept three in succes¬ 
sion of their horses to the earth with his spunging rod. 


PUNISHMENT OP DISLOYAL OFFICIALS. 
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Short shrift awaited all captures. The motto of Ge 
neral Nicholson for Mutineers was “ a la lanterned 


Lieutenant Baillie, of the 55th N. I., and Lieutenant Fitz¬ 
Gerald were wounded, and altogether few casualties clouded 
the bright record of their, skilfully-planned and successful 
achievement. 


At" Sealkote the Punjab Government again administered 
the only panacea to the hydra-headed disease, and foremost 


among those who suffered various punishments were the Ris- 


saldar of the Cavalry, a Sikh, and the subadar of the Sikh 
Police Battalion for not doing their duty ; and the Jail Daro- 
gah, (a Hindoostanee). Thus the impregnable stability of the 
state was acted upon throughout as a given axiom. No over¬ 
tures have been made that were not in accordance? with this 
line of policy, and in keeping with the tone of- international 
communication with all civilized countries. No concessions 
have been made.t* 



MUTINY OF THE 26tH N. I., MURDER OF MAJOR SPEl.'CER, AND 
TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF TIlE REGIMENT. 


One of the most fatuitous features in the insurrection 
in Hindoostari was official ingratitude and di^oyalty. 
We have read of Judges and Collectors murdered delibe¬ 
rately by their native official subordinates, principally if 
not always* Mafiomedans. Even in the Punjab, where the 
people are as yet on the whole loyal, the execution, by or¬ 
ders of Mr, Montgomery, of a Sabadar of a Sikh Batta¬ 
lion ; of the Resaldar of the Mounted Police, and of the Jail 
Darogah for u having failed in their duty to the State” was 
necessary to show at all events that the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment adhered to the policy of overawing, by a prompt and 
stern initiative, and to the last would brook nothing short of 
absolute, active, and positive loyalty. 

In contrast with the real service thus rendered was the 
official loyalty of the Tuhseeldars, Police Officers, and even 
common Moonshees of all grades in the Umritsur district. 

The effect of the victory at Trimmoo had begun to wear 
off. Up to the end of July there had been a lud in mutinies 
and outbreaks in the Punjab. But again the fatal poison was 
about to break out for the third time at the lunar interval 
of one month, and the doom of what was once one of the 
most disciplined and distinguished of the native corps was 
about to be^sealed. 



MURPER Ol* 1 MAJOR SPENCER. 



he 86th N. I., stationed under surveillance at Meean 
Mc.er, was, as previously narrated, disarmed on the 13th of 
May last. 

Whether there had, been any preconcerted scheme atnon g 
the disarmed regiments for a general attempt to escape 
from their unpleasant position, is not kuown, though it has 
been generally understood that lots had actually been 
drawn, and that had the 86th succeeded in any measure, 
the 16th Grenadier^ had engaged to follow in their wake. 
Society, on the 30th of July, was, however, shocked to hear 
of ano .her foul murder of a Commanding Officer, and the 
rise of the 86th Regiment* The Sergeant-Major was also 
killed, arid the Regiment precipitately fled; a dust-storm (as 
was the case at Julhuidur when the mutiny arose) raging 
at the time favoring their immediate escape, and concealing 
its exact direction. They were not, however, unmolested, and 
it is feared that the ardour of the Sikh Levies, in firing 
when the first outbreak occurred, precipitated the murders 
and frightened all, good, bad, ox indifferently disposed 
to flight. From subsequent statements since taken down 
it is concurrently admitted that a fanatic of the name of 
Prakash Singh, alias Prakash Pandy, rushed out to his hut, 
brandishing a sword, bawling out to his comrades to rise 
and kill the Feringees, selected as his own victim the kind- 
hearted Major, of whom it is said that he was quite overcome 
when the order for disarming of this corps, which thus 
furnished his own assassin, was at first communicated to 
him. 

It was taken for granted that the fugitives must flee south¬ 
wards, and accordingly Capt. Blagrave proceeded with a strong 
party from Lahore to the Hurriki ghat (near to which Sobraon 
was fought) and from Umritsur, was detached in the same 
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RREST OF MUTINEERS ON THE LEFT RANK OF THE RA’ 


ction a force (150 Punjab Infantry, aud some Tawana 
horse) under Lieutenant Boswell, a rough and ready soldier, 
superior to all hardships. They had to march in a drenching 
rain ; the country nearly flooded. But sanguine hopes 
warmed their hearts amid the wretched weather. But alas for 
their hopes, intelligence reached the Deputy Commissioner 
that the Mutineers had made almost due north ; perhaps 
in hopes of getting to Cashmere; perhaps to try their luck, 
and to run the gauntlet by preconcerted plan of those dis¬ 
tricts in which Hindoostanee regiments, some with arms, some 
without arms, still existed. 

.' , ■ ’ : ' „ * ■ ■* * ,f * ■ \ . » 

Suffice it to say that it wa^ reported at midday, on the 
31st of July, that they were trying to skirt the left bank of 
the RaveeV but had met with unexpected and determined 
opposition by the Tehseedar, with a posse of police, aided by 
a swarm of sturdy villagers at a ghat< twenty-six miles from 
the station. 

At four o’clock, when the District Officer arrived with 
some 80 or 90 horsemen, he found a great struggle had taken 
place, the gore, the marks of the trampling of hundreds of 
feet, and the broken banks of the river which was sweeping, 
arommented with the late rains with vast volume, all testified 

f3 

to it. Some 150 had been shot, mobbed backwards into the 
river and drowned, inevil^fcly too weakened and famished as 
they must have been after their forty miles flight to battle 
with the flood. The main body had fled upwards and swam 
over on pieces of wood, or floated on to an island about a mile 
off from the shore where they might be discovered crouching 
like a brood of wild fowl. It remained to capture this body, 
and having done so to execute condign punishment at once. 

Every thing natural, artificial, and accidental, favoured 
the attempt :.nd combined to secure the fate of the Mutineers. 


CAFmiE OF THE MtJTINK^ttS. 



was the day that no horses were knocked up, though 
the riding was very heavy, and the distance they had made 
from Umritsur was great. The sun was waxing low, and the 
dispirited Mutineers probably would magnify the numbers of 
the reinforcing party; and, moreover, probably would think 
that the Tehseeldar with all the villagers, who Md attacked 
them so warmly in the original instance, was still on the 
bank flushed with recent triumph, and eager with accession of 
strength; whereas in fact many had gone in pursuit of stragglers 
some ten miles off. These calculations turned out not amiss. 
There were but two boats, both ricketty, and the boatmen 
unskilled. The presence of a good number of Hlndoostanees 
among the sowars might lead to embarrassment and u acci¬ 
dental^ escapes. The point was first nc w to cross (after the 
model of the fox, the geese, and the peck of oats) the large 
body the main land, which was not to be done under 
two or three trips, without leaving two-thirds of the Mutineers 
on the island under too scanty a protection, and able to escape 
whilst the first batch was being conveyed to the main bank, 
nor also without launching the first hatch when they did 
arrive, into the jaws of the Hindoostanee party, who in the 
first trip were to be left “ to take off the horses ” on the main 
land. 


The translation of the above-f;bis to the aged Sikh Sir¬ 
dar, who accompanied, and to the other heads of the pursuing 
party, caused intense mirth, and the plan of operations after 
this formula elicited general approval. 

So the boats put off with about thirty sowars (dismount¬ 
ed of course) in high spirits, most of the Hindoostanee sowars 
being left on the banj>. The boats straggled a little, but ma¬ 
naged to reach the island in about twenty minutes; a long in¬ 
hospitable patch with tall grass; a most undesirable place with 
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a .flsurg tide to bivouac ou for the night, especially if wet. 
pirited, hungry, without food, lire, or dry clothing. The 
sun was setting in a golden splendour, and as the doomed men 
crowded down with joined palms to the shove on the ap¬ 
proach of the boats, one side of which bristled with about six¬ 
ty muskets, maugre sundry revolvers and pistols, long shadows 
were ttung far athwart the gleaming waters. In utter des¬ 
pair {orty or fifty dashed into the stream and disappeared, 
rose at a distance, and were borne away into the increasing 
gloom. 

Some thir ty or forty sowars with matchlocks (subse¬ 
quently discovered to be of very precarious valiHe) jumped into 
the shallow water ^nd invested the lower side of the island; 
and on being sem on the point of taking pot-shots at the heads 
of the swimmers, orders were given “ npt to fife” This ac¬ 
cidental instruction produced an instantaneous effect pu the 
Mutineers. They evidently were possessed of a sudden and 
insane idea that they were going to be tried by Court-Mar¬ 
tial after some luxurious refreshment. In consequence of 
which sixty-six stalwart sepoys submitted to be bound by a 
single man deputed for the purpose from the boats; and stack¬ 
ed like slaves in a hold into one of the two boats emptied for 
the purpose. Leaving some forty armed sowars on the island, 
and feeling certain that after the peaceful submission of the 
first batch (or peck of oatsj the rest would follow suit and 
suit, orders were given to push off. 

On reaching the shore one by one as they stepped were 
tightly bound; their decorations and also necklaces igno- 
mimously cut off; and under guard of a posse of villagers 
who had begun to assemble, and some Sikh horse, they were 
ordered to proceed slowly on their journey back six miles to 
the Police Station at. Ujnalta. Meanwhile the Hi.idoosta- 
uees (the gee^) had been despatched to the island back iu 
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with an overawing number of Tawana sowars, 
and it was gratifying to s«e the next detachment put off 
safely, though at one time the escorting boat got at a great 
distance from the escorted, and fears were entertained that 
escape had been premeditated. However by dint of hal¬ 
looing, with threats of a volley of musketry, the next in¬ 
voice cam"; safely to land, and were subjected to the 
game process of spoliation, disrobement and pinioning. 
A t any moment had they made an attempt to escape, a 
bloody strugle must have ensued. But Providence ordered 
otherwise, and nothing on the side of the pursuing party 
seemed to go wrong. Some begged that their women and 
children might be spared, and were informed that the Bri¬ 
tish Government did not condescend to war with women 
and children. 


The last batch having arrived, the long straggling party 
were rafely but slowly escorted bac.k to the Police Station, 
when almost all the road being knee-deep in water-—even this 
accident, not to mention the gracious moon which came out 
through the clouds and reflected herself in myriad pools and 
streams, as if to light the prisoners to their fate, aided iu pre¬ 
venting a single escape, 

It was near midnight before all were safely lodged in 
the Police Station. A drizzling raip coming on prevented 
the commencement of the execution ; so a rest until daybreak 
was announced. Before dawn another batch of 66 were 
brought in, and as the Police Station wa9 then nearly full, they 
were ushered into a large round tower or bastion. 

Previously to his departure with the pursuing party from 
Umritsur, the Deputy Commissioner had ordered out a large 
supply of, sope in case the numbers captured were few enough 
for hanging (trees being scarce), and also a reserve of 50 Sikh 
Levies for a firing party in case of the numbers demanding 
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execution, as also to be of use as a reserve in tanc 
of a fight on iUo island. So eager were the Sikhs that they 
marched straight on end, and he met them half way twenty - 
three miles between the Police Station on his journey back 
in charge of the prisoners, the total number of which, when 
the execution commenced, amounted to £82 of all ranks, 
besides numbers of camp-followers, who were left to be taken 
care of by the Villagers. / ' 

As fortune would have it, again favoring audacity, & 
deep dry well was discovered within one hundred yards of the 
Police Station, ai\d its presence furnished a convenient $olution 
as to the one remaining difficulty which was Of sanitory eon- \ 
sidOration—tlie disposal of the corpses of tW dishonored sol¬ 
diers. ; 

The climaterie of fortunate coincidences seemed at an end 
when it was remembered that the 1st of August was the 
anniversary of the great Mahotuedan sacrificial festival of the 
Bukra Eed. A capital excuse was thus afforded to permit 
the Hindoostanee Mussulman horsemen to return to cele¬ 
brate it at Umritsur, while the single Christian, unembar¬ 
rassed by their presence, and aided by the faithful Sikhs might 
perform a ceremonial sacrifice of a different nature, (and 
the nature of which they had not been made aware of) on the 
same morrow. Having taken down the names of the sepoys 
in succession, they were pinioned/linked together, and march¬ 
ed to execution,—a firing party was in readiness. Every 
phase of deportment was manifested by the doomed men after 
the sullen firing of volleys of distant musketry forced the 
conviction of inevitable death. Astonishment, rage, frantic 
despair ; the most stoic calmness. One detachment, as they 
passed, yelled to the solitary Anglo-Saxon Magistrate* as he sat 
under the ..shade of the Police Station performing his solemn 
duty with his native officials around him, that he, the 
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stian, would soon meet the same fate;—then as 
passed the reserve of young Sikh solidiery, who were to re¬ 
lieve the executioners after a certain period, they danced, 
though pinioned, insulted the Sikh religion, called on Gwiga - 
jee to aid them; but only in one instance provoked a reply, 
which was instantaneously checked. Others again petition- 
edto be allowed to make one last “ salaam’* to the Sahib# 

About 150 having been thus executed, one'of the exe¬ 
cutioners swooned away, he was the oldest of the firing party ! 
and a little respite was allowed# Then proceeding, the num¬ 
ber had arived at two Hundred and thirty-seven, when the 
District Officer was informed that the remainder refused 
to come out of the bastion where they had been imprisoned 
temporarily a few hours before. Expecting a rush and 
resistance, preparations were made against -escape, but little 
expectation was entertained of the real and awful fate. which 
had fallen on the remainder of the Mu tineers, who had aftti- 
cipated, by a few short hours, tlieif fate. The doors-were 
opened, and behold they were nearly all dead men ! Uncon¬ 
sciously to all the tragedy of HolwelTs Black Hole had 
been re-enacted. No noise bad been heard during the 
night, otherwise relief would have' beep given. Forty- 
five bodies dead from fright, exhaustion and fatigue, but 
principally suffocation, were dragyed. into light, and consign¬ 
ed, in common with all the other bodies, into the one com¬ 
mon pit by the hands of the village sweepers. 

• One sepoy only was too much wounded in the conflict to 
suffer the agony of being taken to the scene of execution. 
He was accordingly reprieved for Queen’s evidence, and for¬ 
warded to Lahore with some forty-one subsequent captures, 
where all suffered, in full parade before the other mutinous- 
lay-disposed regiments at Meean Meer, death ly being blown 
away from the cannon’s month. The execution at Ujnalla 
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day break, and the stern spectacle wafc o 1 
few hours. Thus within forty-eight hours from the date of 
the crime, there fell by the law, nearly 500 men. All the 
crowds of assembled natives, to whom the crime was fully 
explained, considered the act * e righteous ” but incomplete, 
because the Magistrate did not hurl headlong into the 
ehasm, the rabble 61 men, women and children, who had 
fled miserably with-the Mutineers, and marvelled at the 
clemency and the justice of the British. 

A tumulus has been erected over tlie t grave (already 
called moofsidgdr , or rebels’ hole, by the people of the 
vicinity,) and it can be seen from a great distance ; as. it is On 
the high ro.^d travellers ask and ponder over the tale! Here¬ 
after the rebels\ grave ** will be imprinted in tall capitals over 
the masonry in Persian, Goormookhi and English. The 
above account, collected from authentic information, might 
read strangely at home—a Single Anglo-Saxon supported 
by a section of Asiatics, coldly presiding over so memorable 
an execution, without the excitement of battle, or a sense of 
individual injury tojmbue the proceedings with the faintest hue 
of vindictiveness. The* Governors of the Punjab are of the 
true English stamp and mould, and knew that England expected 
every man to do his duty and that duty done, thanks 
them warmly for doing it. The crime was mutiny, and had 
there even been no murders to darken the memory of these 
men, the law was exact. The punishment was death. But 
political reasons also governed the occasion, and led to the 
decision as to immediate execution. To transport three hun¬ 
dred and twenty disciplined and desperate sepoys after re¬ 
freshing them, was almost as difficult as confining them with 
a due regard to safety even for so short a time, and much 
embarrasses nt for escort might have been produced, and per¬ 
haps a “ sensation ” created among the disarmed Poorbeah 
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[lents at Umriteiir and Ferozepore. The effect on T3te 
whole Doab/ and upon the mind of native society; has riot 
proved to have been overestimated; and at the present time 
of writing there has been no "sign ” among the native troops 
therein located. 

Farther on the same rapid fate pursued the miserable re¬ 
sidue. The gallant Mi\jor JackBon, of the 2nd Irregular; (still 
performing active service;) went out, and pushed on so last 
that he outrode his party and encountered forty of them. 
He attacked, killed and wounded several, and being in a 
swamp got hiriiself surrounded and slashed. * Going further 
on, tlie desperate remnants fled by Madhopore, ’arid Messrs. 
Garbett and Hanna with the utmost gall ah try (the Vil¬ 
lage people being negatively loyal) dashed: out* and per¬ 
formed repeated feats of gallantry almost unaided,' for which 
they received the merited thanks of the Government. The 
few remnants have since been brought in and executed. 

The philanthropists of Exeter : Hall may cry out, 
but with all their resolutions and orations they will 
never bring life back again to those dead. Those who 
shrink unreasoningly from obvious and simple duty, 
though the performance of it may involve circum¬ 
stances of magnitude, or involve sights which may tax 
weak nerves, in closely coiUenplating the severity ra¬ 
ther than the justice of the punishment, loose ail sight and 
memory of the awful and wide catastrophe, which ever have, 
and ever will in India wait upon timid council and hesitat¬ 
ing action. 

The annexed letters are appended as a proof that no 
Officer in the Punjab can do his duty without instant and 
warm recognition. They were received by the Magistrate 
the day after the occurrences narrated. The . first letter is 
from the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, K. C. 33. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJEC 

the next highest authority in the Punjab, 
characteristic, and redound to the honour 
will sensibly diminish the wonder 
b Government is so successful 


Demi-Official from Sir John Lawrence, k. c. b., Chief 


Commissioner for the Punjab . 

Lahore , 2nd August, IPS/. 

My Dear - u I congratulate you on your suc¬ 

cess against the 26th N. I. You and your police acted with 
milch energy and spirit, and deserve we^l of the State. 
I trust the fate of these sepoys will operate as a warning 
to others. Every effort should be exerted to glean, up till 
who are yet rt large. 

“ Roberts will no doubt leave the distribution of the 
rewards mainly to you. Pray see that they are allotted 
with due regard to merit, and that every one gets what is 
intended for him. ■ 

.-- Esq., D . C> Yours sincerely. 


Umritsur . 


John Lawrence. 


Copy. 


Demi-Official from Robert Montgomery, Esquire, Judi~ 
dal Coiairissioner for the Punjab . 

Sunday , 9 A. m* 


My Dear - 1 - “ All honor to you for what you 

have done, and right well you did it. There was no hesi¬ 
tation or delay, or drawing back It will be a feather to 
your cap as long as you live. 

“ Get out of the wounded man allyou can, and send him 
to Lahore that he niay himself proclaim what has been 
done. The people will not otherwise believe it. 
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Better write an official report, and place the whole on 
record. Bring forward all persons who. did well. Do this 
judiciously. I mean discriminate between the medium, the 
good, and the superexeellent. 

" Prima facie the Tehseeldar deserves apparently great 
praise—were they baulked iu getting the boats ? and how ? 
Had <be Tehseel people knowledge that the 26th N. I. had 
broken out, or did they first ascertain it on seeing them ? 

“ You will have abundant money to reward all, and the 
(executioners) Sikhs should have a good round sum given to 
them. 

u 1 congratulate you very heartily on your success. 
There tfill be some stragglers; have them -U picked up, 
and any you get send us now. You have had slaughter 
enough. Wo want a few for the troops h^re, and also for 
evidence.” 

Believe me yours merely, 

R. Montgomery. 


P. S .—The other three regiments here were very shaky 
yesterday, but I hardly think they will now go. I wish 
they would, as they are a nuisance, and npt a man would 
escape if they do.—R. M. 


MUTINIES Ai FEROZEPORE AND PESHAWUR. 
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In every great crisis certain names attain a significant fa¬ 
miliarity from their meaning a great deal more than the sum 
of their letters in ordinary acceptation would warrant. * ilvery 
one knows what pregnant meaning a “ difficulty ” has in Ame* 
rica. 

So in th^ Punjab u accounted for ” and u disposed of si 
have attained universal and excellent significance. In the last 
chapter it was shown how the 26th were both “ accounted 
for” and u disposed of/* The present will show how the 
10th Light Cavan//though “.accounted for,” were not “dis¬ 
posed of” at Ferozcpore, and how the 51st N. I. were both 
accounted for and disposed of in the most complete sense 
of the terra at Peshawur. 

The first occurrence will prove how watchful and know¬ 
ing an enemy we deal with in the Asiatic. He studies all 
our habits, adapts himself to all our vagaries, nearly fathoms 
our. thoughts. As in the great design of the insurrec¬ 
tion, so in the petty scheme of the rise of the 10th Cavalry 
the most advantageous hour was seized. 

It is just possible that the escape of the 26th N. I. 
(though not their fate) had met- th* ears, or that the news 
that their horses (as they had been dismounted) were to be 
taken away had reached them. However they broke loose 
on the 10th of August, attempted to take the guns which 
had been’ posted on the open space between the European 
Infantry barracks and the south face of the fort, The hour 
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was the dinner hour. They killed the Sergeant at the 
guns, and wounded several others, jumped on their horses 
and galloped all over the place. They must have been but 
carelessly disarmed as they were sufficiently provided with 
swords, pistols and spears. 

Major Marsden, the Deputy Commissioner, galloped over 
to provide for contingencies, and was at once attacked by a 
trooper. Both horses were unmanageable, Hashes were inter¬ 
changed. Marsdeu's pistol, however, took effect on a 
companion of the’ trooper. All families were cared 
for. Meanwhile during the interval of great confusion the 
Pattella Horse, Some Levies, and the Gtb Bombay Fusiliers 
were being collected, while the Mutineers jumped on all availa¬ 
ble horses bare backed, and galloped through can' Aimcnts. They 
had captured momentarily the guns, and were advancing to turn 
them ou to the barracks, when the depot of the 61st and the 
Artillery rushed up and retook them before they could fire. 
The splendid and determined resistance of the Artillery guard 
against the first shock of such tremendous odds was worthy 
of the British soldier. Private Molony was nearly hacked to 
pieces, and is since dead. A young Gunner saved a Corporal 
Doherty's life at the expense of two severe wounds, and 
in return was rescued by the Corporal. The complicity 
of the syce drivers is undoubted, their horses were left in 
the most convenient state to be let loose by the Mutineers, 
and the accoutrements and harness had been taken to 
pieces ostensibly for cleaning purposes, but, unmistakably 
that the utniust delay might occur, and the Mutineers be al¬ 
lowed to get away. And over such men, and in the teeth 
of such facts, the regular courts-martial have been sitting ! 

A most unaccountable error occurred in the management 
of a gun placed originally to command a bridge leading from 
the barracks to the Native Infantry. It was fired into the rows 
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tvalry horses, and while it hardly disturbed the Mutineers, 
killed and wounded thirty-two horses! Fifty-nine horses 
were made away with by the Mutineers. Many Officers 
chargers besides were stolen, the Mutineers being bent more 
on flight than ought else. 


They signalized their flight, however, by dastardly mur¬ 
dering their Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. Nelson, a talented 
and much-regretted Officer. 

It is said the poor fellow lost his stirrup, and received a 
sword cut on the back of his head and neck,, which knocked 
him off his horse, when some felon assassin gashed liis throat 
from ear to ear as h' .lay on the ground. 

The solars rode about collecting horses, ponies and 
native arms from, every one they met, and hogs-spears, 
saddlery, and every weapon they could find in Officers, bunga¬ 
lows, and it was fortunate that the Officers were absent. 
Some dashed to tiu "kutcherry" compound in hopes of treasure, 
but were immediately repulsed by the Sikh guard. 

Fourteen Officers horses were stolen, valued at nearly 
twenty thousand Rupees. Two hundred sowars thus having 
replenished themselves escaped by a road down which no Ar¬ 
tillery could follow, and, as a matter of course, distanced all 
infantry pursuit. Major Marsden, however, recovered the car¬ 
riage of General Van Cortlandt. 

It will be gathered from the above narrative that the 
guns were completely surprised. Previously to the outbreak 
the cavalry had despatched a, great part of their families to¬ 
ward Sirsa on hackeries by the jungle roads. 

Had more officers accompanied Major Marsden with 
the Pattiala horse, they might have harassed the of the 
retreating party; and perhaps the infantry could have come 
up. 
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OUTBREAK CT’ THE 51 ST N. I. A' 1 ' PESHAWHR. 

very different drama was enacted a week after this 
at Peshawur, where the military arrangements, from first 
to last under General Cotton, have elicited universal admira¬ 
tion. 

Having deemed a second search fyr concealed arms in 
the 51st IT, I. lines necessary, Captain Bartlett, Command¬ 
ing tue £oth Punjab Infantry, (one of the newly raised corps) 
was deputed to that duty. The work occupied longer time 
than was expected, and the noon-day gun had fired, and still two 
companies remained for search. When of a sudden the whole 
regiment rose and rushed upon Captain Bartlett, Lieutenant 
Roberts and Ensign Platt. The first escaped almost by a mi¬ 
racle from his assailants after receiving a s'.ere mauling. 
He rushed into a tank, drew his revolver, and kept his as¬ 
sailants at bay. Ensign Platt, quite a youth, wrestled with 
a man in the water, and was tossed into a shallow well. The 
pistol of Lieutenant Roberts twice ink. ,d fire, and he was 
knocked down three times successively. The ^8th could not 
open fire until the recruits had extricated themselves from the 
huts and from among the Mutineers with whom they were 
mixed up. 

The first volley was decisive, some fifty immediately fell, 
numbers were bayonetted in the lines, the rest fled indis¬ 
criminately, some towards the barracks and magazines of the 
Peshawar Light Horse, whence they were immediately repulsed 
with severe loss; others for the lines o^ tiie 18th, where 
they were at once made prisoners, as were a third party in 
the peach gardens by the same loyal and energetic corps. 

Thors who attempted to flee through the Sudder Bazaar 
were pursued, and nearly all cut up by the eager soldiers of 
the 70th and 27 th Regiments. 
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all points the main body ran 
Jumrood, still closely followed by the 18th infantry iu skir¬ 
mishing order. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Captain James, was early in 
the field with his Mooltanee Horse, and had soon cut up fifty 
fugitives. 

Another party of Mooltanees, attached toilie I'e.iha- 
wur Light Horse under Lieutenant Gosling, soon killed 
fifteen or twenty, besides making thirty-seven prisoners The 
pursuing force was overpowering and determined, and the re¬ 
sult was almost complete annihilation with, as will be perused, 
the most trivial loss, and that principally from the burning 
sun. 

The pursuit by the 18th Punjab Infantry was especially 
long, keen and close. Standing crops were beat up ; ravines 
probed, as if for ohersants and hai’es, and with great success. 
The conduct o? the 18th Punjab Native Infantry deserved every 
encomium. 

Some idea may be gathered of the terrific and swift des¬ 
truction when it is remembered that the strength of the regi¬ 
ment before the mutiny, amounted to eight hundred and se¬ 
venty-one. The Punjab Infantry shot and killed one hundred 
and twenty-five ; Captain ames 5 party killed forty, Lieutenant 
Gosling’s party killed fifteen. The Peshawur Light Horse, the 
villagers, and H. M/s 27th and 70th killed thirty-six. By 
seutence of drum-bead court-martial on the same day there 
were executed by H.. M/s 87th one hundred and eighty-seven, 
and by a similar summary tribunal, on the29th of August, one 
hundred and sixty-seven, also on the same date eighty-four, 
oue Thanahdar killed five; total within about thirty hours after 
the mutiny no less than six hundred and fifty-nine ! There 
are also one hundred and ten in confinement, one sepoy lite- 
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(lied two deaths, and the first time was buried, 
the fatal volley was discharged he fell with others and 
feigned utter extinction. His body was flung luckily rather 
high up in the chasm, and covered over with lime. He managed 
to crawl out at dark, and escape to the hills, but was taught 
and brought in. He pleaded previous demise; but ineffec¬ 
tually, and this time he smoulders with the forms of his muti¬ 
neer comrades. . 


There were but four deaths in action among the pursuing 
party, and three from sun stroke, the latter including Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Cooper. 

Immediately subsequent to these events the whole of the 
sepoy lines were levelled by Commissariao elephants. 

The Divisional Order, published by P.igadier-General 
Cotton, is an interesting document. 

Division Head-Quarters, 

Pesha'u, r, 2nd September. 


" No. 420.—The recent outbreak en mc.ise of the soldiers 
of the 51st N. I. brings another corps on the long list of those, 
which, after years of gallantry and meritorious services, have 
basely revolted against the Government, and on no occasion 
throughout, has retribution more speedily and thoroughly 
awaited the mutiny and treachery of these misguided men. 


2. Terrible, indeed, has been the example made of this 
formerly-esteemed and highly-disciplined corps. In a few 
hours the 51st N. I., which had faithfully serVed the State for 
half a century, and proudly bore on its colours the words Pun. 

v niar, Punjab, Mooltan and Goojerat, ceased to exist, and those 
colors have been put out of sight for ever. 

3. Prompt and sure has been and ever will he the pu¬ 
nishment awarded in the Peskawur Garrison to the perpetra- 
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atrocious crimes. Mutineers aud deserters must sutler 

extreme penalty of the law, aud let these just aud fearful 

examples be solemn warnings for the future. 

« 

4. To the loyal, true, and well-affected of Her Majesty’s 
and the Honorable Company’s Forces under his command, 
who on many trying uccasions and throughout have evinced 
the most determined and energetic bearing, Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral Cotton tenders his warmest thanks. At the recent mutiny 
the conduct of the troops was most exemplary. The heat was 
excessive, many valuable men in the discharge of their duty 
were laid low by an overpowering sun, 


5. The best thanks of the Brigadier-General are especi¬ 
ally due, ard »£ey are warmly given to Brigadier Galloway, 
commanding the Peshawur District, and to Colonel Chute, of 
H. M. 70th Regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kyle, of H. 
M.’s Enniskillings commanding wings of the Peshawur Bri¬ 
gade, as well c* to the, whole Staff and Regimental Officers 
employed on a service of very considerable difficulty.” 

Since this occurrence and the discovery of arms all the 
native regiments, but the still armed, 20th, are now stationed 
under guns and watched at Lahor, and the slightest move 
will be the signal of a storm of iron hail. 


j.'his narrative professes to contain an account of the 
principal events which, happened in the Punjab up to the fall 
of Delhi. The reconquest of the imperial city was, however, ac¬ 
complished almost wholly and entirely by Punjab forces. His¬ 
tory will hereafter do ample justice to the heroic endurance 
of the ten-fold more than Crimean sufferings of, the European 
officers and men, though unaggravated by Crimean incapaci¬ 
ties, and history will place the chaplet on tne brows of the 
heroes who toiled, from the victorious Wilson downwards to the 
lowest soldiers, under a tropical sun, who conquered in thirty 
fierce battles with a disciplined overpower!: g and savage enemy, 
and who gloriously and finally vindicated the supremacy and 
the honour of Great Britain by unfurling the flag of England 
on the walls of Delhi. 

All European India was impatient to hear of its cap¬ 
ture from the moment that under General Sir H. Bernard, the 
first original defeat of the rebels fed taken place. With scant 
information they inadequately appreciated the superhuman diffi¬ 
culties against which the force had to contend. A month had 
r early elapsed between the original outbreak, and the arrival of 
the army before Delhi. The interval was employed by the Mu¬ 
tineers in vast preparations. Almost daily accessions to 
their strength had been made. The Rohilkund, the Neemucb, 
the Nusscerabad Brigades had joined. Troops from the Sau- 
gor and Nurbudda territories, and detached mutinous corps 
from various stations in the provinces had arrived; and as they 






rtypA were invariably ordered out to measure their str 
ainst the British force. This lent a degree of pertinaei- 
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ty and appearance of very sustained vigour to their attacks* 
which sensibly diminished when the last accession had arrived 
and had experienced their first lesson at British hands. 

In rigid accuracy the British force before Delhi were 
the beseiged, and not the beseigers; and from the relative 
strength of the armies, the position occupied, the impossibility 
of a complete investment of a city seven mile6 in circumference 
it could not be otherwise. A seventh only of the line of in¬ 
vestment could be held by our troops when General Wilson 
assumed command on the retirement of General Reid. And 
as the remaining six-sevenths were in possession of the muti¬ 
nous garrison, the position was assailable and assailed 
(though invariably followed by disgraceful defeat) by the ene¬ 
my in front,' in the flank, and the rear simultaneously. 

The environs ot the city, too, were peculiarly favorable for 
the description ot fighting, or secure assassination polic}', in 
which the sepoys proved themselves but too destructive. They 
abounded, as the vicinities of all imperial cities do, with 
relies of ancient places, ruined tombs, deserted mosques, serais, 
walled gardens 51led witn dense shrubbery and large trees, 
amid which the enemy flitted about like wasps. Besides this 
there was every species of harsh undulating surface and broken 
ridge almost impracticable for cavalry and affording the ut¬ 
most facilities for concealment and surprise. To decimate the 
Europeans; to exasperate them by this kind of attack; to bribe 
them by feirts into the open, and lead them into ambuscade, 
was the aim of the sepoy leaders. 

With an efficient siege train and an investment of the 
line with some 25,000 men, Delhi could not have stood a 
fortnight, as the fortifications are not of formidable character. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE SIEGE. 


number 


Jnyordinary calculation the enemy inside could not numt 
than from forty to fifty thousand fighting men; half 
trained and disciplined by ourselves \ men accustomed to the 
habits of Europeans* dangerously aware of their peculiar weak¬ 
ness ; and as dangerously aware of their peculiar and unmatch¬ 
ed power, inasmuch as they never fought them in fair pitched 
battle after the first* 


There is, we believe, no parallel in the annals of Warfare 
to the position of Major-General Wilson when he assumed 
command of the indomitable little band before Delhi on the 20th 
J uly. His base" of operations unsafe. European* troops almost 
the only troops reliable, treachery rife in his "own camp, 
diseases on the increase, the numerical force, at his command, 
(exclusive of small bodies of Cavalry and ArtilJvy,) consisting 
of about 2/200 Europeans and 1,500 natives, in all 3,700 bay¬ 
onets, while the enemy wei'e literally numberless, in perfect 
preparation behind strong defences, and perfectly ecptipped. 

This was not all. Our own magazine^ had supplied 
the enemy’s force with one hundred and fourteen field pieces, 
and sixty field pieces manned by our own trained gunners, who 
exhibited to our loss the excellent practice they had acquired* 
In all probability none of the samo class will be permitted to 
attain ary such disastrous efficiency again. 

Even in a military point of /iew, agauist a garrison so 
desperate, so strongly armed, religion their war cry, any 
attack would have met fierce resistance. To a certainty the 
British camp and hospitals being left undefended, would have 
been attacked and destroyed, and their * baggage would have 
fallen into the enemy’s hands. 

The psk of failure, supposing any bold attempt at escalad* 
ing had been made, was attended w ; th calamity nob usual in 
ordinary warfare. The Government was ostensibly engaged in 
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task, according to all precedent, (as long as the im¬ 
pression of invincibility was abroad) of punish*ng its rebellious 
subjects with a strong arm of power. Bat the strong arm 
of power had become a shadow* Honour and prestige were 
at stake when Lord Raglan Was before Sebastopol had he 
been forced to retire tc his ships* An empire and lasting dis¬ 
honor was at stake when General Wilson held his ground 
magnificently before Delhi; and rested his hope3 of shfccuir 
on the consummate political wisdom* determination and foresight 
of Sir John Lawrence* and of success on the indomitable cour¬ 
age of the British. The position was emergent; reinforce¬ 
ments strong and speedy were imperative; and the reliance 
on the Chief* Commissioner was justly reposed. Within two 
days after til.. General had applied for reinforcements, he was 
informed that the Knmaon Battalion (Ramsay's), 400 strong* 
had already passed Loodianah, and would be at Delhi on the 
4th of August—-that H. M/s 52nd* 600 bayonets*. Afresh 
from the Victory ..u TrimmoO gh&t,) Military Police, 400 
bayonets; Moonanee Horse* £00* and a nine-pounder Battery 
had been also ordered down* the whole under the command of 
Brigadier-General Nicholson. These would all arrive by the 
15th of August. 

Furthermore, regardless of .all lesser risks when all was 
staked in the great game* and the fall ot India was quivering 
in the balance, the Chief Commissioner made arrangements 
for the despatch of the 2nd Punjab Infantry (Captain Green s) 5 
700; H. M/s 6U5* 400; wing of Belooeh, (Colonel Farqu- 
har's) 500; 4th Punjab Infan ry* 400, (Captain Wilde) ; two 
Companies H. M/s 8th, one detachment of H. M/s 8fch, 

200; and Dawe’s troop of Horse Artillery 100—in all 2,000 
men. f . ■* <;• $ * 

General Wilson felt refreshed. Four thousand trained 
and brave troops were coining to his relief. Until their arri- 
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CASHMEB,E CONTINGENT. 

his policy was to bide his time and repulse attack. 
All his energies were exerted* therefore, to prevent uudue 
waste of life. His exertions were crowned with complete 
success. Never had appeared^ a single complaint, (though 
the freest spoken letters were admitted into the papers) 
against any Commissariat arrangements; and the Go¬ 
vernment of the Cis-Sutlej States, by Mr. G. C. Barnes, 
who literally by bis moral influence maintained the security 
of the base of operations by ensuring the co-operation of the 
Chiefs iu keepiug open the line of communication* left no¬ 
thing to fear. The indefatigable Mr. Ricketts at Loodianah 
'liacl called into existence out of a naked country almost magi¬ 
cal aid for transports, and iaid the General jCommanding 
under a debt of thanks he munificently re-paid. 

The Rajah of Jheend had given peculiar and uncalled 
for evidence of his allegiance and devotion. About the mid¬ 
dle of July when the political horizon was most lurid and 
threatening (though, had the British power be<*n temporarily 
vanquished iu the desperate struggle, he must infallibly have 
been obliterated for his acts, yet) he volunteered a letter to 
the Chief Commissioner deprecating doubts, pledging himself 
to aid, and assuring him that he was in the cause heart and 
hand. Throughout he was anxious that hU troops should 
share in the assault of Delhi. Nobly has he redeemed his 
pledge and not otherwise so, the Maharajah of Puttiala, 
but his realm is large ; its confines dangerously contiguous* 
and open to infection from the Delhi districts. 

Foreseeing the value of assuring the loyalty of native 
chiefs by exhibiting tho Maharajah Goolab Singh of Cash- 
mere in active co-operation and cordial alliance, Sir John 
Lawrence demanded contingent; and the demand was ac¬ 
ceded to on faithful construction of the international engage¬ 
ments between feulatory Chieftain and the Paramount 
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Bui, as if to test again the mental resources of the 
Local Government, and to offer a crowning evidence of its maste¬ 
ry in unravelling political complications, the Maharajah died- 
Doubts were then entertained, not unreasonably, as to the 
internal state of Cashmere. The prestige and capacity of the 
father was lost to us, but the want of them might be advan¬ 
tageous to us in the son. Sharing by repute much of his 
father’s cunning, and, perhaps, more of his unscrupulousness, 
Rimbeer &ingh was not yet seated firmly on the throne. 
Rajah Jowahir Singh had afforded the Government effectual 
aid in the crisis; and the late Maharajah’s conduct towaids 
him had not met with approval. The counterpoise was in 
sight of tlie young ’king. 


The Contbigent, therefpre, proceeded on its journey to 
the seat of war.* Sinister reports had been spread about 
Cashmere having been the refuge for destitute Mutineers 
now, and-for the 56 th N. F. disbanded by Sir Charles Napier. 
The conductthe late Maharajah had been not altogether 
without suspicion in the crisis. Halt the contingent weie 
reported to be composed of Poorbeeahs. More than the re¬ 
verse turned out to be the case. Nearly all were Dogras and 
Rajpoots. The ubiquitous Chief Commissioner himself met 
them at Jullundur, gave them a reception, confirmed them in 
their loyalty bv an assuring address ; adverted to the invari¬ 
able custom of the British Government of pensioning the fa¬ 
milies of those who had fallen in war—distributed robes of 
honour to the .superior officers, and largely to the men, and 
ushered them thus pecuniarily and mentally re-invigorated to 


their destination. 


But underneath this apparently ordinary external cir¬ 
cumstance lay hid the germ of a gigantic policy, which, com¬ 
prehending all things, was to develop itself hereafter, and o t a 
sudden overshadow every rebel horde in Hindoostan. 



CHAPACTEll OF THE CRISIS. 


die capture of Delhi had at last become the turning 
point of our fates. Into the sink of the vile city all the 
scum of India had gathered. To act on the defensive, un¬ 
less the defensive action was accompanied by incessant 
punishment of the Mutineers, was becoming ten-fold more dan¬ 
gerous as the days wore on, and no tidings of troops coming 


out Overland reached the anxious ear of the Chief Commis- 
sione*’*. 


Iu his own mind, and by the light of his own vast ex¬ 
perience, (himself in former days Magistrate of Delhi), ac¬ 
quainted wirli every nook and corner of its streets; assured 
of the double game every Asiatic plays, especially with di¬ 
vided interests as in this crisis, Sir John Lawrence felt tbct 
the time for the final blow had now come Like Wellington 
at Waterloo, he shut up his telescope. 

The mutiny in the Bengal Presidency had arrived at 
its worst, and the dark lane had arrived at its turning. 
No fresh arrival of Mutineers was to be expected in Delhi 
for the present, and the Gwalior Mutineers were far off. 
Social disorganization was complete in the interior of the city. 
The house was divided against itself, and was now to fall. 
Never with all their vast resources had the enemy made any 
sensible impression on the British Army of Delhi.« 


All possible reinforcements had been scraped together 
even to the risk of self-sacrifice. Every day now had be¬ 
come fraught with danger, and even prestige was waning 
Sikhs had come back to the Punjab and decided they were 
fighting “ our ” battles. One old Sikh had thought it just 
as likely they might be 'fighting against us in a y&ir hence ! 
The subordinate Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, the 
latter especially, held together with difficulty, but with the 
utmost wisdom, and bravery were all awaiting the fate of 
Delhi. The frontier, though guarded by an Edwardes and a 
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on the death of Dost Mahomed, 
and ill, be invaded by twenty thousand AfFghans. 

Fever, as usual, had laid its unrelenting and prostrating 
hand upon the European soldiery of the Peshawar valley. 
Hardly eleven hundred men were fit for active duty, al¬ 
though there were fr<i>m five to six thousand disarmed Poor- 
beeah regiments to watch. All these pointed to prompt ac¬ 
tion. 

Delhi wan to be taken now or never. The British 
Government was fairly at bay, and never was the want of 
Railways und Steam Flotillas more keenly deplored. Rein- 
fVu-cemems from the- south had long been given up as hope¬ 
less although the most conlident predictions had been pro¬ 
mulgated. °Even the detendon, inactive, of so preponderating 
a native contingent before Delhi, though friendly for the 
time, was to be deprecated, and it was as well that they had 
as little leisure to think”*as possible. 

The final blow was preceded by a brilliant victory uu- 
iler the lamented General Nicholson. Almost immediately 
on his arrival with the reinforcements, previously detailed, he 
wes moved out by Wilson to attack, at a place called Nuj- 
juffgurh, a large force of the rebels who had hoped to get into 
our^rear, cut off our communications, and capture our siege 
train. This force was Composed of the Kotah and Neemuch 
Mutineers. 

Nicholson was famous for his marches, and again, with 
the country under water, ' lie appeared at the right spot 
at the right time. The enemy fell into the jafts of the lion. 
He attacked them, cut them up, captured all their guns, com¬ 
pletely routed the force, and ended > y demolishing a bridge 
which formed a most important communication. Every ar¬ 
rangement was, as might be expected under such a Comman- 





TREACHERY BEFORE DELHI. 

Imirable* It was the only aggressive stroke we hi 
een enabled to make, and the depressing effect on, the Muti¬ 
neers was electric. 

The force returned. The bands played. Almost the 
whole Army of Delhi turned out to greet the victors. While 
this engagement was lasting, the insurgents, under the impres¬ 
sion that General Wilson had left himself weak in camp, 
ventured out, and attacked the position in force, and with 
the usual results. No impression was made ; they suffered great 
loss, and the British Army showed a very slender list of ca¬ 
sualties. % * 

< ;..••• ,■ / 

The assault and fall of Delhi is matter for the Historian, , 
and will furnish hereafter volumes of ti.o deepest interest, 
filled with the most extraordinary details cl 1 [British foresight, 
stoic courage, endurance of privation, and brilliant’insfcances 
of chivalry unapproaohed in the stories of war. Has anjr 
Artillery Officer in warfare been able to perform his duty 
with ordinary cheerfulness after finding shell after shell, 
though most carefully laid, fall far and short in succession, or 
when he listened perhaps for the explosion was rewarded with 
silence? And why? The fuses were found purposely re¬ 
duced to irregular lengths—treacherous, though trusted, na¬ 
tive hands filled shells with sand instead of powder—the 
charges of powder were carefully increased and diminished by 
the same felon agency so as to disconcert. 


Have water carriers ever in the history of war been furnish¬ 
ed by treachery with strong drink, instead of water by an enemy 
so as to intoxicate the senses they could not sucldue ? These 
and thousands of other treacheries, which the British mind 
was soon taught to reJize, will hereafter come to light; nor 
will the position of the Commander in such a peculiar emer¬ 
gencies be lost sight of,* 



OUR INTELLIGENCE DEfARTMENT* 
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..j^Demoraliantion after the capture and sack of a large city 
is a temporary and inevitable evil, but eventual subjection 
to proper control is generally to be calculated upon. In this 
case it was scarcely certain, and the ,,iitmost precautions were 
taken. Half of General Nicholson’s force was composed of 
new levies, besides Sikh and Goorkha Corps, who, although 
trained and perfectly disciplined, were inflamed with, heredi¬ 
tary hatred; eager for their long-deferred plunder, and exas¬ 
perated by the protracted conflict. Ev'jn the feelings of the 
British troops had been aroused to a pitch of excitement 
which might temporarily threaten discipline, and certainly en¬ 
danger loss; a succession of street conflicts might almost deci • 
mate those against whom tbeprincipa’ fire was sure to bo aimed. 
Though the non-epiW-tants of the city, and thousands of re¬ 
sidents who had not taken arms, might desert, the remainder 
it was known would fight with the fanaticism of despair. 
It was wonderful if a spark of dash was left to the Euro¬ 
pean after the long exposure and incessant conflicts of the 
preceding four months. Such are some of the very ano¬ 
malous and peculiar disadvantages with which our Command¬ 
ers had to cor tend. The enemy, however, were not without 
treachery in their own camp. Equally difficult was it for 
them to know friend from foe. The British Were furnished 
with an intelligence department as trustworthy as their own. 
Notwithstanding the storm of calamities, which to all external 
appearances had well nigh overwhelmed the State, there were 
not wanting thousands ot far-seers -who felt that the first 
shock hud been withstood, the day* of sweepiug, simultaneous 
insurrection had gone by for another century, and that the 
grappling irons of Great Britain upor. Hindoostan were scarce¬ 
ly loosened, and were about to be fixed up more firmly than 


ever. 
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VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF DELHI*. 




Lmong these ^wise and far-seeing-men was the Meer 
Moonskee of the late Sir H. Lawrence, Rujjub Ali. Almost 
before the end of June an espionage and intelligence depart¬ 
ment of extraordinary value was organized through Asiatic 
Agents under the guidance principally of Lieutenant Hodsou. 

It is within our power to record briefly hereafter main 
incidents only of the assault on Delhi; but the interior of tho 
city could be vividly imagined from the almost daily bulle¬ 
tins furnished by the spies. A veil must be drawn over the 
horrors which inaugurated the brief and bloody attempt at 
rule of tho last of the Moguls. “ The civilization of fifty- 
tbice years,” wrote a newswriter to the Rajah rf Kuppoor- 
thullah, “has been destroyed in three hotirs.” A reality of 
that scarcely shadowed in dreams of bjgone’ ages,* was being 
enacted. Glitter, squalor, mock monarchy, lip subserviency, 
license, fanaticism, bloodshed, treachery, cruel murders, confis¬ 
cation pillage, abject cowardice, jealousies, strifes, vacilla¬ 
tion, disorganization, and finally hopeless barbarism. 
Nourishing no wish to harrow unnecessarily the feelings of 
the occidental reader, a few only of the salient points will be 
touched upon. 

Early in the insurrection a bunniali wrote what must 
have been passing in the mind of every respectable native. 
u If Delhi is taken quickly there remains no other fear, if not 
this is a time to be anxious for our lives and property. 
The price of Gold Mohurs has risen to twenty-four rupees.’* 

The probability indicated as so desirable in the last sen¬ 
tence is significant. 

On 2nd of Jutfe not a European remained a ive ! The 
extraordinary excitement of fanaticism was found necessary 
even in the earliest strye to give the selfish and trembling 
sepoys a religious ce cry.” “ Moulvies’’ especially flocked to 
Delhi and became Ghazees, and devoted themselves to the 
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DISORGANIZATION IN THE CITY. 


ter of the infidels. The green stancfcird waved over the 
Jumraa Musj^d, and attracted all eyes. The dread of British 
might and vengeance was manifest from the first, and so no 
attempt was made to come out on the Kurnaui road, though 
preparations for defence were actually adopted. Rumours 
of collusion with Afghanistan were rife, although no direct 
communication seems to have been opened, but the mutiny 
of all the .Poorbeeah regiments was confidently relied on 
from the first. 

The king, or those who used his name and influence, 
proclaimed the remission of revenue to all villagers who join¬ 
ed* 


Meanwhile the my before Delhi was kept aware of 
the position of all tfe puns inside, and of the mutinous re¬ 
inforcements. "r 

The pulsatio’n of politics appears to have been nicely 
distinguished. Sometimes we read u the king is dispirited at 
the result of the last fight, and wishes to retreat, or to cross 
the river. The Mahajuns had been asked to advance twenty 
lakhs, but they requested some sort of government, and the 
resumption of the “ ordinary routine of trade ” as a guarantee. 


- The twenty-second attack had been made on the little 
Army when General Wilson assumed Command. On the 
RHh of July it was known that ^ a Kerannie” (subsequently 
proved to be a Sergeant-Major of the rebel 28th N. I.) had 
joined, and was working with* the Bareilly mutinous Brigade. 
Further itt ms of intelligence, of suffio&nt significance, continu¬ 
ed to pour in. Disorganization had begun reigning in the city. 
The king had proclaimed pensions o& "three rupees monthly 
to the widows whose husbands {ell in his cause. Seven men had 
been killed in an affray originating in a eow slaying enterprise. 
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ARRANGEMENTS OF THE MUTINEERS. 

ision and riot ensued, and the sepoys, not the king, were 
dominant. *\ The released Agra Jail convicts had began to 
come in, desertion of sepoys, who had provided themselves with 
Gold Mohurs had become not unfrequent; there was no care for 
the wounded. Flint was abundant but not lint and ointment 
as in British days for open sores. The amount of percussion 
caps had been narrowly counted, and gaid to be failing* 
The plan of fighting the British force every day did not appear 
to “ succeedand arrangements for a grand assault, with the 
king at the head of the army, and the whole city population, was 
determined upon, but not carried out, A wretch, named 
r.ukht Khan, had been named Commander-in-Chief from per¬ 
sonal preponderance only apparently. He and others had re¬ 
presented to the king that the Delhi ana Meerut forces were 
too fond of plunder, and objected to facing. Three divisions 
had been made, and a General created to go out at each at¬ 
tack I Sometimes news almost diverting was communicated. 
Poets sprung forth. One of the earliest emanations of their 
muse was the following. It possibly has lost somewhat of the 
pith in the translation which is as follows :— 


“ Sur^-ood-deen Bahadoor the conqueror of England, 

" Second of his name has issued a new currency.” 

Horrid intelligence, however, predominated, gratifying to 
the debased, sensual and cruel Asiatic, but almost paralysing to 
the English mind. They, British troops, require not the aid 
of exasperated feelings and fictitious incitements to egg them 
td do their duty, so the tales of Jhansi and Gawnpore were 
kept from them out of respect to their feelings. 

Again a Pundit, rich inoccult lore, hadmade his appearance, 
and bad declared, by Ss knowledge of the stars, that the sepoys 
would rule this year in India ! Tuesday the 21st of July was 
the day this oracle fixed for the great attack, *? The horses 
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Vere to be steeped in blood, and the action was to fi> 
;ie great conflict of the Maha Bharat, after that the sepoys 
were to be dominant over India !” 

Pursuing the rather tangled thread of native information 
from the interior, we find other important and pregnant in¬ 
dications, “ the rebels " '(even on the 19th of July,) " were get¬ 
ting sick of ill success, and some escaped every day in disguise/* 

The necessity also of hospitals began to dawn upon the 
new authorities at Delhi, and native doctors were found to 
dress wdunds. Up to this date our small artillery force had 
made but little Impression on the city, Hopes were still en¬ 
tertained by the king of the monetary aid of native Chieftains, 
suchas the rebel TSTawat* of Jnjjur. Fairly accurate information 
Continued to be obtained, ev^ii up to the numbers killed by 
the British Army ir every repulse, and the repulses were not 
only signal but invariable. Fo? days and weeks the pallan- 
t y of the 9th Lancers, that of Major Tombs of the Artillery, and 
twenty others was the theme of admiration in all peaceful 
quarters. From between the fifteenth to the end of July 
the crisis of India was in the balance. The most tremendous 
efforts of the Mutineers were directed against the British at 
this period, and v/ith fearful odds. Our Asiatic spies were vigilant. 
Every reinforcement to the Mutineers was carefully detailed; 
and every engineering project explained even to the length 
and width of beams of wood in contemplated structures. 

One of the most leading characters appears to have been 
Subadar Bukht Khan, upon vhom the l*ing conferred the rank 
and title o General. He is described by his late Commanding 
Officer (Capt. Waddy, II. A,,) “ to have been 60 years of age; 
to have served the Company for forty y^ars; his height about 
five feet ten inches high ; fortv-four inches round the chest; 
family of Hindoo extraction, but converted under temptation 
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territorial acquisition; a very bad rider owing to large 
stomach and round thighs, but clever and a good drill/* 
Such is a faithful and authentic description of one of the 
rebel leaders. The Neetnuch force, when it arrived on the 
27th of July, did not approve of this gentleman being Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, and splits in council, most valuable to our 
cause, began to widen into breaches of internal disunion. Even 
the varied and continual, though unauthentic stories of large 
reinforcements of Europeans from the south, while it afforded 
occasional and spasmodic exultation to the British hehrts, con¬ 
tributed nst a little to the dismay of the rebels from their very 
Yftguene$& The native mind actuated upon by fea J is*especially 
prone to exaggeration and loss of self-reliance. ■ The fame of 
General Neill at Allahabad and Cawiipbte h#d v not been too 
faithfully depicted, and the anticipated arrival of two European 
Regiments, called respectively the “devils' and the “ canibals/* 
was especially deplored by tlife inhabitants of Delhi. These 
regiments of enviable fame were supposed to bo the Madras* 
.Fusiliers and the 93rd Highlanders.* In short the hopes of 
the British, even in ultimate reinforcements, never came up 
to the fabulous credulity of the natives in their awful proxi¬ 
mity About the 31st of July we hear of pre-meditated attacks 
postponed in consequence of the Commandei-in-Cuief, Bukht 
Khan, and General Glious Khan hating one another. Oil 
the great Bukra Eed, as on other religious occasions, the ut¬ 
most fanaticism, in place of bravery, was incited. But except 
among the local. Goojur population, sympathy was scarce 
throughout the country. Gene *al Wilson s policy of repuls¬ 
ing with effect, and leading the Mutineers to fight amongst 
themselves, told well. Unaware of our line of action, strong¬ 
ly convinced of the impregnable determination of the British, 
no endeavours after tne last day of July were omitted to 
seduce our troops into isolated positions, though great 
demonstrations were attempted. True to Asiatic system the 
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eers dismayed by incessant losses, notwithstanding theriv 
numerical preponderance, disheartened by conflict of selfish in¬ 
ternal feeling as to their future destiny, began to assail the 
king as responsible for not having succeeded in the position they 
had placed him. They complained of want of support after 
retiring night after night discomfited. The king replied that 
the Mutineers had rained him. Whereupon he was railed at in 
fall durbar. The king's son, the master spirit of the 
rebellion, ‘though stained with slaughter of innocents, „ 
found if> impossible to govern malcontent spirits of • the 
black-hearted soldiers ; violent reproaches were exchanged, tfnd 
delays in making attacks were petitioned for, and perforce 
to be granted. Thefee delays were of fruitful value to-Wilson 
and his Army., In ,thL city the standing army was beginning 
to be found s< unwieldy, and funds ran short." More attempts, 
therefore, to cut off British supplies were again made, and in 
no case succeeded. The British mind had been frequently 
cheered by reports of want of percussion caps, but the well 
informed knew that at least three hundred thousand and 
more must be in store. Experiments were essayed at making 
detonating powder, and with signal failure. The most sedulous 
attempts were made to seduce the Maharajah of Pattiaiab, and 
to impress uponf the people the triumph of the rebel cause. But 
it came to the ears of the king, on the authority of “ Toolla 
Rani, that the English were not yet driven into the sea " He 
had made incessant demands od the city. He had even been 
importuned to send subsidies to Waleedad Khan, the miscreant 
of Malagurh. f 

By the 4th of August desertions >from*the city Mutineers 
became of daily occurrence, especially under pretence of “ fur¬ 
lough." The reinforcements pouring down from the Punjab 
was no secret*’to them, and the uame of Lawrence was dis- 
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tag. The Ghazees (fauatics) who arrived were also a 
source of trouble to the king's party, as their politics 
oft the 4th of August had swerved considerably towaris the 
Euglish side. About the 5th of August General Bukhtawur 
Khan (probably Bukht Khan) seems to have got into disgrace; 
for we heftr that through his neglect the force of General 
Sirdar Singh had got out of spirits; they had been kept in 
the wet for two days,” This disagreement the king is said 
to have reconciled. The hearts of the most sanguine rebels 
still entertained hopes of succour from Gwalior. None came. 
Though there was no famine in the city, there wa« much disease. 
1> :*ocs were still low, but cholera began to rage. The citizens 
almost asked to be rescued from sepoy rule. Friday was an 
especial day for sorties, but Baal did not ans " r ey to the call 
of his priests. Rohilkilnd affairs about.+ho beginning of August 
seemed to have occupied the king's attention, and he had 
hopes that residents of the Gangetic Doab, who pretended to 
ue eager to pay revenue on arrival of his majssty's chup- 
prassies, might be induced to remit mouey. 

Occasionally the king dallied with the muse and 
the translation of one couplet runs—“ I Nuffer, " (his poeti¬ 
cal n<? me) will seize London; for what is the distance from 
Hindoostan V* The king was also informed from Lucknow 
that Goordutoola Beg, son of Mendoo Khan, had reinstated 
the son of Wajid Allee Shah, late king of Oude, sub¬ 
ject to the Emperor's approval, and had commenced coin¬ 
ing with the following inscription :— 

-'Bazar zud sicca jiusrut tarazee 9 
“ Surajood-ihen Bahadur Shah Gha.ee” 

Despair began to reign in the rebels’ hearts, and fana¬ 
tic exci f ejpents were a b >in resorted to. Hindoo Pundits be¬ 
gan to publish and sing wild and extravagant rhapsodies, of 
which the following may be a good specimen. After a por- 
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announcement, that he had arranged with the AK 
for preternatural agency, and had set the guards of 
Hanooman round the camp of the English, he thus address¬ 
es the rebel troops 

“ No white-face can move out, 0 

Therefore advance your batteries without fear; 

The camp sliajl be destroyed like Lunka by fire f 
Increase the number of your guns. 

By the grace of Bulbhudder and Ramchunder 
The camp shall be annihilated. 

Fight without intermission day and night; 

Protect from injury our mother the cow, 

Offer sacrificial food to Joala Maee and Bhovanee, 

And distribute'it among the Brahmins. 

Present daily ar offering of fourteen cows ; 

I have scrutinized the leaves of tbe-book ; 

NirputJe© ,turtav>aiid ascertain that Suneechur (the God of 
vengqancf.tf » 

Has descended ^por^.tlie Pleads of the English. Offer sacri¬ 
fices to Suneechur, see what a moment will bring forth.’* 

About the time when heaven had been thus stormed 
with Brahminical supplication, a great protege of the king, 
and a bitter 'and fanatic enemy of the British, Hakeem 
Ahsanoollah Khan had been cleverly out~diplomatize<i by 
liujjub Ah, Meer Mooashee, under the guidance of the 
accomplished Hodson. 

Rujjub Ali addressed his Mahomedan friend in a let¬ 


ter couched in terms, which, if the letter fell into the sepoys’ 
hands, must infallibly lead them to infer the treachery of the 
Hakeem, and if not discovered by them the Hakeem’s 
allegiance might he diverted to the British side. 

The letter was very clever, and + the annexed couplet 
was introduced as probably applicable to the Hakeem’s 
position, but certainly applicable to that of the puppet 
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p^6rch. A fly was seated on a piece of straw floating in 
the urine of an ass, and thought himself conducting a ship.” 
Very shortly after the receipt of the letter the Hakeein paid a 
visit to the Begum Sumroo’s house, wherein was deposited 
the rebel powder manufactory. It exploded. This roused 
the suspicions of the sepoys, who rushed to the Hakeem’s 
residence, searched it, and- found the letter of Rujjub All, 
whereon they plundered the premises, gutted them complete¬ 
ly, and finished by conflagration. The Hakeem narrowly 
escaped with life by-darting to the. palace, great divisions were 
Hie result of this brilliant piece of tactics. knew powder 
manufactory, far out of the deadly range of British batteries, 
was erected at Dariaogunge. The kings authority was 
spurned; he wished *o abdicate. the enemy lost all 
unanimity, strength, and concert. Councils'in the city, 
under different presidents, sat continually./ And: though 
with cutty of action the annihilation of the British force, by 
»imple overwhelming numbers, could hardly have been doubt¬ 
ed, yet -each new Commander distrusted his rival; fresh 
and heavy levies of money were made on the inhabitants, and 
a general and honest prayer for the return of peaceful times 
and British law and order was breathed around by the 
ruined trade people* ' i» 

the Mutineers felt that the disposition of their forces 
was accurate!/ known. So soon as a damaging battery was 
erected from the interior, suggestions, as to the position pro¬ 
per for a second to silence it frim the exterior, were tended 
and carried out. Want of heart the sure precursor of de¬ 
feat had began to be displayed. Bands which lmu remained 
with the mutinous Brigades assembled one evening before the 
^ent (j± * juierafBukln Khan’s to celebrate fictitious captures 
and imaginary triumphs, and to shroud the ignominy of inces¬ 
sant defeats and almost daily loss of guns, but none were de- 
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by imposture so palpable. The king at last shut hi; 
up. When he appeared in durbar he maintained a gloomy 
silence. The Mir/.a Mogul and General Bukht Khan were 
in open feud, which not even the contemplation of the certain 
rain at stake could contribute to appeaso or yield to the cul¬ 
tivation of a good understanding. The latter complained that 
the former had demoralized his division, who were envious 
of the superior plunder obtained. The king attempted 
to harangue the army, declaring that “as he had never 
called them together, so they might disperse as soon a? they 
liked.” The Neemuch Brigade became particularly broken- 
spirited. .The Bareilly Brigade showed symptoms of retirement. 
The steady monthly salaries under the British Government be¬ 
gan to be missed, an ’ .he king had a third time to impose 
additional burdens oii tlio wretched towns people. But the golden 
egg had been extract- d, and there were no supplies. Indica¬ 
tions of partiality for the king’s family were now (lfltH Au¬ 
gust) apparent even in the letters of correspondents. Tin, 
names of Neill and Nicholson had become of terrific notoriety; 
and the most exaggerated reports of British reinforcements 
were again circulated and believed in. 

Upstart Chieftains on all sides and mushroom commanders 
pestered the ting of Delhi for subsidies and pecuniary aid. 
But the exchequer was empty. 


The internal affairs of the city continued this wise until 
the 30th of August, when the correspondence to the camp 
became distinctly varied in its style, when composed by a 
Mahomedan, or when composed by a Hindoo. The approaching 
hour was known and feared. Of oine Heera Singh, Who was 
made Major of Brigade of the Neemuch force, it is declar¬ 


ed by a Hindoo correspondent that on the 1 Sth of August 
the king spoke to him “ encorragingly,” directed him to re¬ 
organize the Brigade, and though lie '' could not give such 
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been lost, he would replace them to the best . .. 
ability.” Particular enumerations of the force who remained 
were made for the information of the British Canip, but these 
were only partially correct, both as to numbers and names. 
The 70th N. I., who were at Barrackpore, were named. There 
is mention of a leading character in the Gwalior Contingent who 
offered, if put in command of the whole force under the king's 
orders, he would attack Agra, but the answer was to the effect 
that the king ix could not interfere,” The formidable nature of 
the Rohilkund insurrection was well known in Delhi; but the 
behaviour of the Nawab of Rampoordamped the ardour of the re¬ 
bels ; and the hill station at Nainee Tal lias been preserved in¬ 
tact. From a Mahomedan correspondent we are informed of the 
enormous exertions which Muftee Sudder-pod-dee:., the afore¬ 
mentioned Hukeem Ahsanoollah Khan, Mirza Ellahce Bux and 
Begum Zeenet Mahal are prepared to mdce for the English 
Government. Four thousand horsemen, inegulars, became 
suddenly possessed of an anxious desiie to embrace their families 
once more if their lives were spared. The infantry were equally 
anxious for change of air. The zealous personages did not wish 
to screen “ actual rebels, and would wish all those who had com- 
mitted bloodshed and plunder to be severely puni shed ” indeed; 
but die mercy of the Government is particularly asked for the 
“ king , the nobles, and the citizens of Delhi , who arc innocent 
ar,d helpless ! ” 

So distracted were the councils of the interior about the 
beginning of September, that frequently the British Army 
was harassed by watching for pre-raeditated night attacks, which 
never were made. 

TSe Neemuch Brigade, on the 8th of September swore 
to conquer or die. Hindoo and Mussulman troops grasp¬ 
ed hands and exchanged oaths not to desert. 






DISTRESS IN THE CITY, 


More financial measures were resolved on. All villages 
near Boolundshuhur, which had befriended the British, 
were to be plundered for a fourth time ; compulsory loans 
from the shop-keepers of the city were devised. 


The Mliovv Mutineers were reported to have crossed 
the Chumbul, and the city spies pressed that the grand as¬ 
sault should be made before their arrival. The population 
began to assume an ironical air in their responses to the 
king, and said Ci they were to go out to the attack as they had 
enjoyed .such quiet and happiness under the rule pF the 
Mutineers !’* j^ lt n emissary half urtnerved the. whoie city on 
the 9th of August returning from the Punjab with a re-, 
port taawrence, at the head of ten thousand men, 

had just "arrived|n ciSnp to qaake a special attack. 

About this periof the awful miseries of warfare, rnd the 
ghastly destitution of anarchy began to be fully felt by the 
population, shop-keepers and' retail tradesmen; and they 
began to seek for their wives and for their children at ube 
hands of the British Army as the day of retribution drew 
nigh, that generous protection which in no instance had been 
extended to JLmropeau maidenhood or infancy by tlieir 
ferocious countrymen. ?Vo thousand five hundred women 
and children tried to 1 ave, and about six hundred carts 
blocked up the main streets, but all egress was prevented. 


On the 9th of September the rebel army became tom 
by intestine feuds, and the information of the spies became 
singularly precise as to the effect of the British fire, the 
positions of the rebel guns, and the measures adopted to 
resist the assault. Proclamations were issued that any Sikhs or 
Khakees, who would desert from the British Army and join 
the array of Isiam, were to be received with open arms, and 
their devotion to be rewarded by jagheers, 
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I About half of the Sikhs in Delhi were inclined to the 
British side, but the other half fought even more determinedly 
against us according to the spies. And it is possible that a 
considerable body did desert. 


All this information had to be received and was receiv¬ 
ed with due caution. Events proved the military details 
sufficiently reliable. Subsequently to this, and just previous 
to the assault amidst the military details and general infor. 
mation, one picturesque incident breaks forth of the king, 
the last of the Moguls, appearing before his durbar, tearing 
hi§ beard and his turban from his hoary head, and invoking 
vengeance on those who had brought him to such an end by 
their cowardice and disunion. We m&st. now return to the 
exterior of the city. 


It has been mentioned that the position of the British 
Army before Delhi was that or the besieged gather than of 
the besiegers. Even with the augmented fbree at his dispos¬ 
al the General could not have completed the line of invest¬ 
ment. The Chief Engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel Baird 
Smith, thus describes the characteristic features of the 
place:—“ The eastern face of the oit-v rests on the Jumna, 
and during the season of the year, when our operations 
were carried on, the stream may be described r 5 washing the 
base ol the walls. All access to a besieger on the river front 
is, therefore, impracticable. The defences here consist of 
an irregular wall with occasional bastions and towers, and 
about one-half of the length of the river face is occu¬ 
pied by the palace of the king of Delhi and its out work, 
the old Mogul fort of Selimgurh. The river may be des¬ 
cribed as t&e chord of a rough arc formed by the remaining 
defences at the place. These consist of a succession of 
bastioaed fronts, the connection being-very long, and the 
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orks limited to one crown work at the Ajmere gate 
and Martelio Towers, mounting a single gun at such 
points as require some additional flanking fire to that given 
by the bastions themselves- The bastions are small, 
generally mounting three guns in each face, two in each 
flank, and one in embrasure at the salient. They are 
provided with masonry parapets about 12 feet in thick¬ 
ness, and have a relief of about 16 feet above the 
plan of site- The curtain consists of a simple masonry 
wall or rampart 16 feet in height, 11 feet thick at tpp, and 
H or 15 at bottom. This main wall carries a parapet loop- 
holed for musketry 8 -feet in height and 8 feet in thickness. 
The wkple vf' the land front is covered by a beam of variable 
width ranging Worn 16 to 30 feet, and having a scarp wall 
8 feet high, Exterior to this is a dry ditch of about 25 feet 
in width, and from 16 to 20 feet in depth. The counter¬ 
scarp is simply an earthen slope easy to descend. The’ glacis w 
a very short one extending only 50 or 60 yards from the counter¬ 
scarp ; using general terms it covers from the besiegers view 
from half to pne-third of the height of the walls of the place. 
The defences iu a word are ‘ modernized , forms of ancient works 
that existed when the city fell before Lord Lake’s Army in 
1803. They extend ab r at seven miles in circumference, and in¬ 
clude an area of about three square miles. On the western side 
of Delhi there appear the last outlying spurs of the Aravelli 
mountains and represented here by a low ridge which disap¬ 
pears at its intersection with'the J umna about two miles above 
the place. The drainage from the eastern slope of the ridge 
finds its way to the river along the northern and the north¬ 
western faces of the city, and has formed there a succession of 
parallels or connected ravines of considerable < dfiptiK By 
taking advantage of these hollow ways admirable cover was 
constantly obtained for the troops, and £he labour of the siege 
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Serially reduced. Tbe whole of the exterior of the p 



Tents an extraqrdinary mass of old buildings of all kinds— 
of thick brushwood and occasional clumps of forest frees, 
giving great facilities fqr cover, which during the siege opera¬ 
tions at least proved to be on the whole more favorable to us 
than to the enemy.” 


The most perfect success attended the plat! of siege ope¬ 
rations, and the noble Bengal Artillery has added another, if 
possible more lustrous,, page to its long annals of glory and 
renown. Never was its fire more vigorous and effective. As¬ 
sociated with the recollection of the famous six days open 
trenches before Delhi in 3857 will be handed down to pos¬ 
terity Hire reputation of the 9th Lancers and vhe 6fch Dragoon 
Carabineers, who worked at the guns ^teach qf the breaching 
batteries in common with their comraues of the artillery. 
With no relief for the Officers, and but little for the men, for 
*even and a half scorching days and nights.dn the most sickly 
season of the year, did this gallant band keep up a galling 
fire. One breaching battery was entirely worked by men of the 
9th Lancers, aided by two Sergeants of Artillery, a concen¬ 
trated and vigorous fire was kept up on the walled space 
of the city included between the Witer, the Moree and the 
Cashmere Bastions. Fifty-four siege guns were distributed 
to silence the enemy’s fire, four siege batteries were erected. 
The first, under Major Brind, completely ruined the defences of 
the Shah and Moree Bastions, while it protected the assaulting 
column from a flank fire, anA diverted the fire of the 
enemy at the Cashmere Bastion from the working parties at 
the second battery. The first siege battery caught fire, and 
was destroyed on the 10 th of September; but not before it 
had accomplished its task. Not until after the most urgent 
persuasions would Major Turner, who had joint Command, 
be persuaded to leave the field, though sore stricken with 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF CASHMERE GATE 

The battery was not unmolested, night after night 
enemy in force come out and strive to destroy 


The second Field Battery, under Major Campbell, breached 
the curtain to the right of the Cashmere Bastion, dismounted 
nearly all the enemy's guns, stripped off the parapet, and thus 
left the mutineers without cover. The third field battery un¬ 
der Major Nott, which was armed on the night of the 11th 
instant, shelled the interior of the Water Bastion and the 
Church, pierced the wall on the 13th of September, and by the 
same evening had effected a practicable breach. The fourth 
siege battery, under Major Tombs, whom to mention is 
to praise, kept up from the 11th of September a ravaging 
fire on the Cashmere gate, the Church, the Water Bastion, and 
Skinner's house. O ; the night of the 13th September Delhi 
became ripe for assault, and hearts beat high when the bom. 
bardrnent ceased, r and the order of the General Commanding 
for the storm on the morning of the 14th was rapidly cir¬ 
culated through the camp. The assault was delivered on four 
points. The Erst Coburn was commanded by the lamented 
Brigadier-General Nich Ison, who, to the grief of the Army, 
sank under his wounds o . the 20th of September. The se¬ 
cond was led by Brigadier Jones, of the 60th Rifles. The 
third by Colonel Campbell, H, M t 's 52nd L. I. The fourth by 
Major Reid. A reserve column was commanded by Briga¬ 
dier Lougfield. The despatches published will give the reader 
the ex.act results of the first Inomentous^day; but the devoted 
heroism of the Engineers, who formed the exploding party to 
blow away the Cashmere gate, cannot be passed oyer. The 
deed was done nob stealthily, or by stratagem, or v«5ier the 
broad black shield of night v but in open daylight, Lieute. 
nants Salkeld and Home, of the Engineers, accompanied by 
a small band of heroes, Sergeant John Smith, A. B, Carmichael, 
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CON DUCT 'OF r BUGLER HAWTHORNE. 

Burgess, of the Sappers and Miners, Bugler 
thorne, of H. M.’s 52nd, covered by the lire of the splendid 
60th Rifles, were told off for the desperate and critical duty. 
Lieutenants Home, Solith, Carmichael and Havildar Madho 
led with the powder bags. Salkeld, with Corporal Burgess 
and the remainder, followed. On reaching the gateway the 
advanced party found part of the drawbridge destroyed. 
Regardless of the precarious footing offered by the few remain- 
ing beams, the part/ pushed on nobly to lodge the powder at 
the gate. But .the wicket was open, and a' murderous fire 
issued from its portal. A Sergeant fell dead after "fixing the 
powder. The Havildar was wounded. But .one.-half of the 
perilous, though glorious task, was done. None dared to venture 
out to dislodge the bags, and the advanced party slipped down 
into the ditch to permit of the advance of the firing party. 

In attempting to fire Lieutenant Salkeld fell fearfully 
wounded in two places, but while on the ground, he remembered 
England, and his duty, and flung the slow match to Corporal Bur¬ 
gess, who had scarce appended the light Jbo the train (in fact 
played the part on which, perhaps, the fate of British India de¬ 
pended) when he too fell mortally worn i,ed. I he noise of the ex¬ 
plosion was a fitting salvo over the g?ave of sujh Englishmen* 
Bugler Hawthorne did his'own dangerous work, and then 
repaired to the wounded Salkeld, bound up his wounds, and 
careless of the hail of bullets teiu erly removed his dying Com¬ 
mander. 

We have thus led our readers up to the “ fall of Delhi ” 
As tiitemoet fitting monuments of his own success, we repub¬ 
lish the original Despatches of General Wilson with which this 

chapter will close :— 9 ’ 
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DESPATCH OF GENERAL WILSON. 

Major-General A. Wilson, 
Commanding Delhi Field Force , 

Captain H. W. Borman, 

Assit. Adjt. Genii oj the Armg, Delhi. 

Delhi , 1 bth September , 1857. 

Sir,—I have*the high satisfaction of reporting fojr the 
information of the Major-General Commanding in the Upper 
Provinces, and through him of His Excellency the Oomraander- 
3 n-Chief, and of the Government, that on the morning of the 
' 14th instant the force under my Command:- assaulted the City 
of Delhi with success. 

Under present circumstances Major-General Gowan will* 
I trust, allow me to withhold for a tirne'a full’.and complete de¬ 
tail of the operations from their commencement to their close, 
and to limit, my self tc a summary of events. 

After six days of open trenches, during which the Artillery 
and Engineers under theft respective Commanding Officers, Ma¬ 
jor Gaibskeil, and fmemtenant-Colonel Baird {Smith, vied with 
each other in pushing qii th,e wafcks ; two excellent and inott prac¬ 
ticable breaches were formed in the walls of the place, one jn tk, 
curtain to the rigin of the Cashmere Bastion, tho other to the 
left of the Water Bastion, the defences of those- Bastions and 
tho parapets giving. i^injquetry cover to the enemy command¬ 
ing the breaches, haVn » , 3n destroyed by the Artillery. 

The assau't w| V :va.v ■ an four points. The first,Co¬ 
lumn under Brigad£,r - J. Nicholson, consisting of Her 
Majesty^ 75th Ah;;': men), 1st European Bengal Fu- 

siliers (200 men), pid ly Am] A injab Infantry (450 men), as¬ 
saulted the main h; : ., i 1 Advance being admirably covered 
by the 1st Battalion; ! (50th Rifles under Lieute¬ 

nant-Colonel Jones. The operation was crowned with brilliant 
success ; the enemy after severe resistance being driven from the 
Cashmere Bastion, the Main Guard and its vicinity, in complete 
l out. ' • . ■ 

The 2nd Column, under Brigadier J onus, Her Majesty’s 60th 
Regiment, consisting of Her Majesty’s 8th Regiment (250 men), 
the 2nd European Bengal Fusilieys (250 men), and the 4th Re¬ 
giment of Sikhs (350,men), similarly covered by the 60th Rifles, 
advanced on the Water Bastion, carried the breach, and drove the 
enemy from his guns and position with a determination and spi¬ 
rit which gara^no tho highest satisfaction. 
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^ The 3rd Column under Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty’s 
52nd Light Infantry, consisting of (200 men), of his own Kegiment, 
theKumaon Battalion (250 men), and the 1st Punjab Infantry 
(500 men), was directed against the Cashmere gateway. This 
Column was preceded by au explosion party under Lieutenants 
Homo and Salkeld of the Engineers, covered by the doth Eifles. 
The demolition of the gate having been accomplished, the Co¬ 
lumn forced an entrance, overcoming a strenuous opposition 
from the enemy’s Infantry and heavy Artillery, which had been 
brought to bear on the position. I cannot express too warmly 
my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this difficult 
operation. 

The reserve under Brigadier Longfield, ITer Ma}estyV 
8 fch Kegiment, composed of Her Majesty’s 61st Kegiment (250 
men), 4th Punjab. Kifles (450 men), the BelO'oCh ’Battalion (SOO 
men), the Jheend Jfcajah’s Auxiliaries (600 men), and 2.00 of Her 
Majesty's 60th Eifles, who joined after the assault had been 
made, awaited the result of the attack,, and on the. Columns en¬ 
tering the place, took possession of the post I had previously as¬ 
signed to it. This duty was ultimately j performed to my entire 

satisfaction. " ' 

*• *' * 0 

The firm establishment of the reserve rendering the assault- 
fug Columns free to act iu advance, Brigadier-General Nichol¬ 
son, supported by Brigadier Joues, swept the ramparts of the placo 
from the Cashmere to the Cabul gate, occupying the Bastions 
and defences, capturing the guns and driving the enemy before 
him. During the advance Brigadier-General Nicholson' was, to 
tlie grief of myself and the wholo Arm^ dangerously wounded, 
the command consequently devolved oh Brigadier Jones, who" 
finding the enemy in great force, occu ying aad pouring des¬ 
tructive fi:e from the roofs of strong a* d commanding houses iu 
the city on all sides, the ramparts themselves bmng enfiladed bv 
guns, prudently resolved on retaining possession of the Kabul 
gate, which his troops had so gahantly won, in which he firmly 
established himself, awaiting the result of ,the operations of the 
other Columns of occupation. 

Colonel Oampbe. 1 with the Column under his command ad¬ 
vanced successfully from Hie Cashmere gate by one of the main 
streets beyond the Chandnee Chouk, the central and principal 
street of the city, towards the Jemma Musjid, with the intention 
ot occ-mng that important post. The opposition, however, which 
he met from the great concentration of thp .enemy at the Jurnma 
Misjid and the houses in the neighbourhood, he himself, 1 regret 
to state being wounded, satisfied him that hi* most pAident course 
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, aull to maintain so advanced a position with the comparati 
united force at his disposal, and he accordingly withdrew' toe 
,1 InmRplf In coimnimicat ion with the 
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head of his Column, and placed, himself in communication with the 
reserve, a measure which had my entire approval, I having previ¬ 
ously determined that in the event of serious opposition being en¬ 
countered in the town itself, it would be’most inexpedient to com- 
init my small force to a succession of street fights, in which their 
gallantry, discipline and organization could avail them so little. 

My present position, therefore, is that which, under such a 
contingency, I had resolved to occupy and establish myself in 
firmly,"as the base of my systematic operations for the complete 
possession of the city. This embraces the magazine on one side, 
nnd the <Kabul gate on the other, with the Moree, qashmere and 
Water Bastions, and strong intermediate posts, with secure com¬ 
munication along the front, and to the rear. 

From this base I am now cautiously pressing the enemy On 
all points with a view to establishing myself in a second advanced 
positiou, and I trust before many days to have it in iny power to 
announce to the Supreme Government that the enemy have been 
driven from their last stronghold in the palace, fort and streets 
of Delhi. 

Simultaneously with the operations above detailed, an : attack 
was made on the enemy’s strong positions outside the city in the 
suburbs of Kishengv-ge mid Pahareepore, with a view of driving 
in the rebels, add supporting the main attack by effecting an 
entrance at the Cabul gate after it’should be taken. 


The force employed in this difficult duty I entrusted to that 
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admirable Officer, Major Cl Beid, Commanding the Sirmoor Batta¬ 
lion, whose distinguished, conduct I have already had occasion 
prorm^Utly to fcr.ng to t e notice of superior authority, and who 
was, I regret deeply to str e, severely wounded on thm occasion. 
The Column consisted of hje own Battalion, Detachments of the 
Bifles, 1st Fusiliers, the Guides, and other Kegiments, amounting 
in all to about 1,000 men, supported by the auxiliary troops of 
His Highness the Maharajah Bunbeer Singb under Captain B. 
Lawrence. , , , 

The strength of the positions, however and ine desperate 
resistance offered by the enemy, withstood for a time the effort 
of the troop, gallant though they were, and the combination was 
unable to be effected. The delay I am happy to say has been only 
temporary, for tlie enemy have subsequently, abandoned their 
position, leaving *heir guns in our hands. 

In this attack- I fdffud it r.ecessary to support Major Beid 
with Cavalry ~ and Horse Artillery., both of which arms were 
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adjmrably bandied respectively by Brigadier Grant, of Her Majes¬ 
ty’s nth Lancers, Commanding the Cavalry Brigade, and Major 
H. Tombs, of the Horse Artillery, who inflicted severe punishment 
on the enemy, though I regret their own loss was very heavy. 

The resistance of the rebels lip to this time has been that of 
desperate men, to which must be attributed the severe loss we 
have sustained, amounting proximately, so far as I am able to 
judge in the absence of Keturns of Casualties, to 46 Officers killed 
and wounded, and about 800 men. Amongst those whose servi¬ 
ces the State has been deprived of, are many Officers of distinction 
and merit, holding superior commands, and whose places cannot 
be supplied ; and I have specially to lament that I have been de¬ 
prived of the -services of no less than nine Officers of that, splendid 
corps, the Engineers, one of whom was killed, and others seriously 
wounded in the gallant performance of their duty. 

Until I receive reports from Brigadiers and other Com¬ 
manding Officers, I am unable to enter more fully in*o the details 
of these operations, and I trust the circumstances under which I 
write will excuse any slight inaccuracies or imperfections which 
my despatch may exhibit. 

The absence of such reports also proven to ray bringing to 
notice 4ie names of those Officers and men who have specially 
distiiiguijhed themselves. This will be my. grateful duty hereaf¬ 
ter. But I cannot defer the expression of my admiration for the 
intrepidity, coolness aud determination of ail engaged—-Officers 
and Men, Europeans and Natives of all arms. 


I have &e., 

(Signed) A. Wilson, Mtjor- General, 
Command ng Delhi Field Horce. 


Prom 


* Majol- General A. Wilson, 


To 


Commanding Delhi Meld Force, 


T h " Adjutant-General of the Armt, 


Delhi. 



Dated Delhi , 2 2nd September , 1857. 

In continuation of my despatch of the 
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*isra<ztis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and tln^GoverV 
ment/of the further operations of tbe force under my Command 

since that datfi. . . , , , , 

During the 17th and 18th we continued to .take up advanced 
posts in the face of considerable opposition on the part of tho 
rebels and not without loss to ourselves— v c\to Officers being killed, 
and a number of men killed and wounded. On tbe evening of tho 
19th the Burn Bastion, which had given us considerable annoyance, 
was surprised and captured. On the morning of tho 20th Our 
troops pushed <>n and occupied the Lahore* gate, from, which a a 
unopposed advance was made dn the other Bastions and gate¬ 
ways until the whole defences were in our hands. 

. ■ From the time of our first entering the ^itv an uninterrupted 

and vigorous lire from our guias and mortars was kept upvon the 
palace” Jumraft Musjid and other important posts in < possession 
of tho rebOis, and as we took up pur various pqsitions in advance, 
our light guns and, mortars were brought forwdrd and used wrUi 
effect bn the streets and houses in their neighbourhood. 

The result of chis heavy and unceasing bombardment, and ot 
the steady and persevering,advance of our troops-has been the eva¬ 
cuation of the palace by the king, entire desertion of the -city by 
the inhabitants, and the pre%itate flight of the rebel troops, who, 
abandoning their -camp ’ ’ V* many of their sick and <vohnded, 

and the greater p^ - artillery, have fled in uttef 

• •• — v . i : Across the bridge-of-boats into 

l ■.'■rv 1 right bank of the Jutnna. 
It!;.;!‘ i ’'been blown in, it was oc- 


disorganization : 
the Doab, %v 
The 

cupied by ! . 
Quarters est. | . 


jn noon on the 20th, and my ^Xead- 
Vne same day. 


The greatV-* jv’CU ‘<K v of our strength by losses in action 
n<r the last ! 'Vi added to the severe sickness prevailing 


during the last Vs added to the severo sickness prevailing 

among the troop . dat prevented my immediately organizing 
* * and sending a column m 

1st Troop 1 st Brigade Horse Artillery. pursuit, but a force, as per 
3rd do. 3rd jto* do. m nwrnn nn(iw Dnmmaml of 


margin, under Command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Great- 
bed, wjjll mar^li to-morrbw 
morning towards Boolund- 
shiihur and Allyghur to in¬ 
tercept the rebels, whose in¬ 
tentions are said to be to 
cross *the Jumna/ <My intel- 

licence, however, I regret to say is very 5, defective. 

The king, who accompanied the troops it is believed tor 
gome short distance last night, gave himself up to a party ot lrre- 
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whom I had sent out in the direction of 
s now a prisoner under a guard of European Sol- 
* Mirza Mogul ; Mirza Khoje Sultan, diers — three of the Shahza- 

1,008 of the King, and. Mirza Aboo Ruk- das,* who are known to have 
ker, grandson. _ taken n prominent part in' 

the atrocities attending the insurrection, have been this day cap¬ 
tured by Capfcafn Hodson, and shot on the spot. 

Tims has the important duty committed to this force been 
accomplished, and its object attained. Delhi, the focus of-rebellion 
and insurrection, and the scene of so much horrible crpelty, taken 
and made desolate—the king a prisoner in our hands, and the Mu¬ 
tineers, notwithstanding their great numerical superiority, and 
their vast resource? ; d ordnance and all the munitions ' and ap¬ 
pliance^ of war, defeated on every occasion of engagement with our 
troops, are now driven with slaughter in confusion, 'and dismay 
f rom their boasted;stronghold. 

The details of the operation have been so fully entered into 
in my previous despatch, ..and in the annexed' reports and returns 
from the. various Commanding Officers, that little remains for me to 
say—-but to.again express iny unqualified approbation of the con¬ 
duct and spirit of the whole of the troops—nob oitly on this occa¬ 
sion but during the entire period, they have been in the field. 

For four months of the most trying season of the year this 
force, originally very weak in number, has been exposed to the 
repeated and determined attacks of an enemy far out-numbering 
it, and supported by a numerous and powerful artillery. The 
duties imposed upon, all have been laborious, harasf Ing and inces¬ 
sant ; and, notwithstanding heavy losses boih m action and from 
disease, have been at all times zealously p id cheerfully performed. 

I beg to add my most cordial conci: rence in the commenda¬ 
tions bestowed by Officers Commanding brigades. Columns and 
Detachments on the Officers and men named in their several 
reports; and I have to express-my own deep obligations to those 
Officers themselves for the valuable assistance* 1 have at all times 
received from them. 

To Major F. Gakskell, who recently assumed Command of 
the Artillery in the Ff Id, consequent on Brigadier Garbett hav¬ 
ing been disabled by a Coifed, aud to the Officers and men of 
that distinguished arrh, to Whose energy and untiring zeal the 
successful issue of the operations is so largely attributable, I have 
to offer mv hearty thankS $ and particularly am I indebted to that 
excellent Officer, Lieutenaiit-Colopel C. lidgge, Director of the 
Artillery Depot, who volunteered liis services as Commissary of 
Ordnance with the siege train, through whore ahk superinten- 
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and arrangements for the supply of 
mu uaitcava, uur Artillery was able to deal out the destruc¬ 
tion which was effected; as also to Captain T. Young, Deputy 
Commissary and Mr, J. Stotesbury, Assistant Commissary of Ord¬ 
nance, for their exertions during the wholes siege. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Baird Smith, Chief Engineer, who in 
ill health, and whilst suffering from the effects of a painful wound, 
devoted himself with the greatest ability and assiduity to the con¬ 
duct of the difficult and important operations of the siege ; tp his 
gallant and eminently talented second, Captain A. Taylor, and to 
the whole of the Officers and men of the Engineer Brigade, my » 
thanks and acknowledgments are especially due for having plan¬ 
ned and successfully carried *$ufc in the face of extreme jguid un¬ 
usual difficulties an attack almost without parallel in the annals 
of siege operations. * 

To that most brilliant Officer, Brigadier-GeneralJ’. Nichd- 
son, whose professional character and qualifications are,, so well 
known and appreciated, I am tinder the greatest obligations for 
the daring manner in which he led his Column to the assault; and 
I deeply deplore ,tMfc his services are for the present lost to the 
State. 

To Brigadier Hope Grant? - C. B., Commanding th > Cavalry 
Brigade, and to ' B~ 6 adiers J. Long field and W. Jo ties, C. B., 
Commanding Infantry Brigades, 1 am deeply indebted. And I 
have to offer my best thanks to Colonel C. Campbell, Command¬ 
ing Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry, and to that intrepid and 
excellent Officer, Major 0. Beid, of the Sirmoor Battalion, typth * 
wounded whilst gd’rntiy leading Columns of attack ; as also to 
Colo”^ 1 J. Jonet\,Comma iding the 1st Battalion 60th Koy&l .Ri¬ 
fles, a regiment which hag shewn a glorious example both in its 
daring gallantry and its perfect discipline to the whole force, fof 
the ability with which he covered the advance of the assaulting 
columns. 

I have pleasure also in bringing favorably to notice the ser¬ 
vices rendered by Lieutenant-Colonel H. P. Burn, attached as 
Eield Officer to tne 1st Brigade of Infantry^and by Captain Sey¬ 
mour Blane, Her Majesty’s 5&nd Light Lmntry, Major of Bri¬ 
gade to Br : gadier-Genf •vd Nicholson. 

Colonel J. L. Denniss, of Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry, 
whom I placed in charge of the Camp during the operations, is 
entitled to my thanks and acknowledgments for the able disposi¬ 
tion he made' with the troops under his Command for the due 
protection of his important charge. 

To the Officers of the General Staff of the Army, and to those 
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Staff of fcho Field Foreo, my cordial acknowledgmentsaro 
for the admirable manner in which they have performed their 
responsible duties ; to that very distinguished Officer, Brigadier- 
General W. Chamberlain, Adjutant General of the Army, who, 
though still incapacitated by a severe wound previously received, 
proceeded to the ridge to Hindoo Kao’a and performed essential 
service after Major Reid had been wounded, and it became neces¬ 
sary to resume that position ; to Captain H. M. Norman, Assis¬ 
tant Adjutant General of the Army, who on this, as on each and 
every occasion, has been distinguished by his gallantry, zeal and 

? rofessionai ability; to that experienced Officer, Major 11. S. Ewart, 
deputy Assistant Adjutant General, and his gallant and energetic 
coadjutor, Captain D. M. Stewart, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General who have conducted the duties of their important de¬ 
partment, with the force much to my satisfaction; and to Cap¬ 
tain E. B. Johnson, Assistant Adjutant General of Artillery, who 
vtonnteered to Command the 24-pounder Breach >ng Battery, 
most ably and effectually carried out the duty assigned to him, 
and who rejoined my personal staff on the morning of the assault, 
and who has throughout these operations given me the most zealous 
and efficient support, I am greatly indebted for the assistance 
they have afforded me. 

I Ills > beg to bring very favorably to notice the Officers of 
the Quarter-Master General’s Department, ■ v>»r tain D. C. Chute 
and Captain H. M. Gars tin, and Captain W, S. R. Ilodson, 
who has performed such good and gallant service with his newly- 
raised Regiment of Irregular Horse, and* at the same lime con¬ 
ducted the duties of the intelligence department ur *er the orders 
of the Quarter-Master General with rare abnit*' y\& success. Also 
that active and gallant Officer, Lieuten. jit F. S., Robert’ attach¬ 
ed to the Artillery Brigade in the capr ?ity of Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-Mas ter General. 

Lieiitenant-Colonel Keith Young, Judge Advocate General, 
also, and his Deputies, Captain F. C. Maisey, and Captain H. W. 
Wilson, most zealously assisted me in carrying my orders. 

To the Officers of my personal staff, Captain C. H. Barchard, 
who has served with n e first as my Orderly Officer, and subsequent¬ 
ly as Aide-de-Camp, and tc whose zealous .and untiring exertious 
I am deeply indebted ; to Captain J. R. Turnbull, second Aide-de- 
Camp, Captain R. A. Lowe and Lieutenant R. C. Lowe Extra 
Aide-d^-Canro, I am under great obligations for the zeal and readi¬ 
ness with Which they on tlrs and all other occasions have performed 
their duties. My thanks are also due to Major H. A. Ouvry, who 
attended me on the day ?f assault. 
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the valuable aid at all times rendered by Officers of tlTfc' 
Service, who have been attached to the force, I have to record 
my warm acknowledgments ; to Mr. Hervey Greatlied, Agent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, North-West Provinces, (whose "subsequent 
sudden death I deeply lament), and Mr. C. B. Saunders, both of 
whom attended me in action, and made themselves most useful. 
Sir T. Metcalfe, Bart., whose gallantry in conducting Colonel 
Campbell’s assaulting column through the city was conspicuous ; 
and Mr. R. W. Clifford, who was also in attendance on me, are all 
entitled to my thanks* 

Whilst, however, in acknowledging the services of those Officers 
whose good fortune it was to be present at the /assault and in the. 
action of the 14th, I have only performed a grateful duty. I should 
be greatly wanting if I failed to record the nan* v of those who have 
previously distinguished themselves, but who, incapacitated by 
wounds or sifcjtness, were unable to join in the operations of that 
day. Amongst these I have specially to notic6 Brigadier St. G* 
D. Showers, whose cool irallantry on the numerous occasions in 
which lie has been engaged has been conspicuous ; also Colonel 
A. W. M. Becher, Quarter-Master General of the$.rmy, who, though 
prevented by a severe wound received in June last from taking an 
active partin the ilelcl, has at all times rendered me zealous assist¬ 
ance. Lieutenant-Colonel T. S.euton, C. B., of the 35th ^Native 
Infantry, attached fo/"ie force, a! most valuable and experienced 
Officer, of whose-services I have been deprived owing, to a wound 
received by him on the 23rd July ; that admirable Officer, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Murray Mackenzie, Commanding the 1st Brigade of 
Horse Artillery, of whose services I have also been deprived by a 
wound which he receive b when in charge of the heavy batteries at 
an early stage pf our operations ; that Officer so distinguished in 
bur irontier warfare, Maj ir J. Coke, Commanding the 1st Punjab 
Rifles, severely wounded .it the head of his Regiment on the 12th 
August ; and the gallant Commander of the Guides, Captain H. D. 
Daly, who was very severely wounded leading a most daring charge 
on the enemy’s guns in the action of the 19th June. 

I need not observe how largely the success and efficiency of 
' the Army depends on the regularity of its yupplies. Under 'cir¬ 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, in a diviict the population of 
which lias been inimical and in which Civil Authority has ceased 
to exist, this force has from the commencement been kept well and 
sufficiently provisioned with supplies of every description, the issue 
of rations to the soldiers having been as regular, both i? * quantity 
and.quality, as m Cantonments. , My warmest thanks are, therefore, 
due to Lieutenant Colonel W. B. Thompson, Deputy Commissary 
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iCk^o/al, the admirable and indefatigable head of that Departi 
in-the Field ; as also to Lieutenant T. II. Sibley, Principal 
cutive Officer ; to Lieutenant Waterfield and to the other Officers 
serving in that Department. 

With the medical arrangements of Superintending Surgeon E. 
Tritton I have every reason to be satisfied, and he is entitled to 
my cordial acknowledgments. At such a trying season of the year, 
and in a notoriously unhealthy locality the sickness and mortality 
have of course been heavy. In addition to those suffering from 
disease the hospitals hava received almost daily accessions of woun¬ 
ded men. The labors, therefore, of the Medical Department have 
been unceasing. Notwithstanding there has not been at any time 
the slightest failure in |he arrangements for the care and comfort 
of the very imiherou^ patients. 

Amongst those Medical Officers, whose unwearied zeal and 
superior ability have come prominently before me are Officiating Su¬ 
perintending Surgeon C. McKinnon, M. D., who has been in medical 
charge of the 1st Brigade Horse Artillery ; Sur^cwn J. H. Ker 
Innes, 60th Royal Rifles ; Surgeon E. Hare, of the 2nd Fusiliers ; 
Assistant Surgeon J. J. Clifford, M. D., of the 9th Lancers, and Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon W. F. Mactier, M. D., on the phonal staff of the 
late Commander-in-Chief. 

Cred> is also due to Assistant burgeon D. Scott, M. D., Me¬ 
dical Storekeeper. 

The duties and offices of Provost Marshal to the force have 
been conducted by a very deserving old Non-Commissioned Offi¬ 
cer, Sergeant-Major Stroud, 3rd Brigade Horse Artillery, whom I 
recommend to favorable consideration a Commission. The 
names of other Non-Commissioned Officers, aeJtrftng of a similar 
reward, I shall have the pleasure of submitting hereafter, 

I shouhl neither be fulfilling the reputedly expressed wishes 
of the Artillery Officers attached to tins force, nor following 
the dictates of my own inclination if I tailed to acknowledge the 
valuable assistance, which has throughout th$ operations before 
Delhi, been most cheerfully given by the Non Commissioned Offi¬ 
cers and moil of Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, &nd^e 6th Dragoon 
Guards in working tl ? Batteries ; yrithout it, owing to the com¬ 
paratively small numl/T of Artillery men, I should have been 
quite unable to man the Batteries efficient!;:, or keep up the heavy 
lire, which, aided by these men, I have happily been able to do. 
To these Regiments,, therefore, and to Brigadier Grant, who so rea¬ 
dily plac&La Certain number of his men at my disposal for such 
purpose, I tender my best thanks. 

It would he an omission on my part were I to pass over in 
silence the good services and loyal conduct of one rho has already 
been rewarded by the Government for the friendly assistance he 
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4(1 to our Army m Affghanistan—I allude to Nawab 
.. 10 .. n a Khan, who, with hia bravo nephew, Sirdar Bahadur Meer 
Khan, and their retainers, accompanied me from Meerut, was pre¬ 
sent at the actions on the Hindun, and haa since taken part m 
nearly every action in which this force has been engaged. 

Of the loyal services rendered to tli§ State by the Rajah of 
Putteeala, which must be so well known to the Government, it 
may not be considered necessary for me to speak ; but it is incum¬ 
bent on me, iti my capacity as Commander of this force, to acknow¬ 
ledge officially the great assistance the Rajah's troops haye af¬ 
forded me in enabling the numerous convoys of ammunition and 
stores to travel in security aud safety to my Camp under their 

escort and protection. , , A L . r 

It is my duty to bring prominent!.* to the notice ot 
Government th . admirable service performed by the Jheendi Ha-, 
jab mid his troops under Command of Lieutenant-Colonel II, F. 
Lunsford; they have not omy had very ‘harassing duties 
carry out is the constant escort of convoys of sick and wounded 
men, ammunition, &c., but they have also aided mo M the -field 
on more than one occasion, and finally participated m the assault 

of the city. t , 

Lastly, I ti hat I may be excused if I thus publicly acknow¬ 
ledge the all-important and valuable aid for which I am indebted 
to the Chief Commirnoner of the Punjab, Sir John Lawrence, 
1C. C. B., to whoso indefatigable exertions, in reinforcing me 
with every available soldier in the Punjab, the successful result 
of our operations is, I unhesitatingly pronounce, attributable ; 
and I take th < . ognizing the advantage derived 

H his Highness the Maharajah 
dP-w* , v <'*\ the British force, the moral 
; fs })i;4 vrlJit ; and although unsuccessful, I 
•i tho ';it aJX-* /Uiplialiment of that part of the 
ifo|» I:, )■ re. /, Contingent was engaged on the 

imicau^: v ar v of blame to those troops as I con¬ 

sider, under the Vrcumstaiiees in which they were placed, the 
very stron" poaitioi. which they had to attack, and the prolong¬ 
ed and determined resistance which they encountered from an 
enemy superior to them in number, arms,, t aming and experience, 
that thev behaved under their gallant Cummandor, Captam ±c. 
Lawrence, and the otto British Officers serving with them, to 
whom my best thanks are due, as well as they could have been 

expected to do. ; . / , 

Captain Lawrence’s Eeportofhis operations is annexed. 

I have, &c,, 

vSigned) A. Wilson, Major-General, 

Commanding Delhi Field Force. 
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■It is t«j be feared that many excellent actions, much pri¬ 
vate heroism, and moral as well as physical chivalry have, 
from necessarily contracted private sources of information, 
escaped merited notice. To which incidents History will do 
justice. Still if any palpable omission ha’, been made the 
Compiler offers his apologies to those aggrieved. The Pun¬ 
jab Government make r.o pretensions to .'•'fallibility m their 
counselr and finality in their odn-inistrative machine, much 
less would it claim credit of prophets political foresight, 
because of the extraordinary fidelity and loyalty, and even 
attachment shown to their rulers generally by the Punjab 
people in the past perilous conjuncture. Still whatever, ere. 
dit is due for the success attending th. determined pursuit 
of a distinct original and bold line of policy, is fairy theirs. 
The impression of inherent invincibility was kept up. The 
announcement of the speedy arrival of vast reinforcements from 
England was as calmly made as if the proverbial apathy 
of the British Parliament was to be roi sed from its sleep of 
a hundred years on Tnjdian subjects by a single summons, how¬ 
ever black the tidings. The full force of the danger, and the 
form in which it would approach, were to them matters of con¬ 
jecture,, but anxiously and justly enough appreciated' by Indi¬ 
ans. To havo ever aeteu on the defensive, much less now, would 
have ruined our prestige, staved off the evil day lor the Punjab 
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short weeks. More, without securing certain trJk 
[tulMy it would have lost us the important political advan¬ 
tage of using the hereditary inextinguishable aversion of the 
Sikhs to the Poorbeah as the strongest and most malevolent 
weapon in the fight. The outbreak had been pre- 
cipated by about teu. days. And in those days every 
golden moment was used. The reader has seen what the 
decision anil nerve of a Montgomery accomplished at Lahore 
what Sir John Lawrence has done finally for the resumption 
of Empire in Hindoostan, and what the JPimjab could.have 
done for it (but fi^r the first decisive step of the 13th of May), 
with forty thousand Poorbeah soldiers in simultaneous revolt. 

♦ # • ' a -v 

It was a rotigfc awakening, but a complete one. 
universality of th& design was obviousi The Queen s Regi¬ 
ments on the 24th of May fired a “ feu de joie ” with blank 
ammunition on pstade, and the unsuspected European were 
to have been n*assacre4f befere> teaching their lines. se¬ 

poys at Fort William, Allahabad, Lahore, Goviudgurh, Phil- 
lour were to have seized those strongholds while the green 
flag was hoisted at Delhi, and the Empire of Bakadoor Shah 
proclaimed. Ii,e was, it ic believed, to have been endowed with 
the Empire of hbfauoestors ; the licentious Nawab of Moor- 
shedabad was *6 have assumed Vice-Royalty of Oudh, 
and to the protection 1 of the ex-king of Oudli was 1 to have 
been confided the care of Bahar and Bengal, and he was 
to assume the p\r ole in succession to the Goveri or-Ge¬ 
neral of India. Rapidly surveying in comprehensive sweep 
the aspect of affairs, Sir John secured th^'cordiU allegiance 
of the chieftains in tl e most dangerous proximity. Indeed 
the Maharajah of Putiala sgeraed to have been in the 
field first; His aid secured or rather his- “rols»” itr the 
drama that of every other wavering chieftain. The Jheend 
Rajah out-rivalled even the Putiala chief by the 
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of his movements. Tho news from Home shov 
that tho crisis had been either under estimated or weakly 
palliated, whereas every day became more menacing, and the 
Government but nerved itself in the Punjab to greater and 
greater effort, and reinforcements poured down to the fast 
thinning ranks before Delhi. All semblance of Government in 
the N. W. Provinces was nearly at an end. The exaggerated 
elaboration of its routine, and ramification of its lega. defences 
as distasteful to those who had to administer it, as in¬ 
comprehensible to the people—furnished no hope that any 
district could he held, by either moral ftr.ee founded upon 
its merits, or ou affectionate renriuisences of its points of 
procedure. Thus district after district after a stagger broke 
up. The solitary instances of inclividu;.'. devotion and 
official loyalty only showed the total want of real sym¬ 
pathy, the time-serving policy of the revenue paying mas¬ 
ses, the alienation of the kalf-cducated .population, in a 
more appalling light. Irt some of the oldest conquered provin¬ 
ces the popular resentment on tho natural principle ot liberty 
implanted in man against usurption, the popular contempt of 
the real power of tho usurper, have been most ma .ked. In Bep- 
galaud the N. W. P. the Civil Establishes ,.ts suffered almost 
instantaneous collapse, and yet in almost eve.y district as it 
is recovered, and submits to sway, every individual in official 
employ will he realizable, with dread secrets and unctuous 
stories in his heart, but not a fact to show,as a set off' to the 
million plausible excuses for absence when danger was 
nehr. Centralization exists together with divided responsibi¬ 
lity, and the result it neutralization of force and waste of pow¬ 
er. The Judge moved and breathed the same social but a 
different popular and official atmosphere to that of the Collector 
and thelf sets” revolved in separate systems. The fortu¬ 
nate absence of a superior Officer enabled a Spankie at Saha- 
ranpore to hold his own in the teeth of unsurpassed difficulties. 
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villages rampant, and Rohilkund in insurrection ; 
and at Mir^apore a Tucker again maintained the reputation 
of tile family. There may be others but how few. But under 
the Punjab system there is a recognized responsible head to 
each district who originates, harmonizes, 'adopts and acts. He 
is the authorized exponent of the political position of the Go¬ 
vernment as well of its laws and institutions. Hence he is the 
referee in the first instance in every matter domestic; social, or 
public. All his vigilance, tact, influence, if he possesses such 
essentials, could be used to purpose in th^o/isis and without 
fear of waste c: neutralization. He could appease excited 
feelings, allay curiosity, and conversing as he has to do daily 1 
with native gentlemen and chieftains, keenly alive to tfie 
state of affairs, e- uld execrate in common with them the hor¬ 
rors inflicted on miserable suVviving women and little children. 
He could awakeLemmon sympathy. He could, pointmut and 
elicit acquiescence in sentiment in regard to the speciality of * 
the crisis ; the degeneracy from high Asiatic honour" of the 
Poorbeah Asiatic, He could glory with them in the story of 
the grand old fuqueer who brought a European in his arms to 
European protection at the risk of his own life, himself bleed¬ 
ing from wounds. He could fairly point out the manifest op¬ 
portunity how difered to the unemployed mass of society in 
the Punjab, of congenial and honorable service, and lay be¬ 
fore them the advantages, and the reward of which the dege¬ 
nerate Hindoostane is had shown themselves so grossly uu- 
worthy. Honesty laved the policy. The results of disloy¬ 
alty were calmly aud prophetically discuss.d, certain anarchy ; 
disorder ; domestic mL^ v y ; riot; uncertainty. 

Thus the country of our latest, and fiercest, and most chival¬ 
rous foe, from being preserved and used more in accordance 
with the genius and capacity of its people, has maintained an 
attitude unrivalled throughout the length and breadth of the 
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led land. The fact is not stated as a matter for exulta¬ 
tion ; but for humble and hopeful thankfulness that some plan 
has been at last hit upon and worked out with persevering 
sagacity and singleness of purpose, whereby the European 
can touch the native heart, and his mind's thoughts become 
intelligible; and some development of actual sympathy be¬ 
tween the government and the governed, be, however, slightly 
attained. Truly God Almighty with his own right hand 
and stretched out arm has gotten himself the victory. The 
loyalty of the Punjab once assured, every subsequent mutiny 
were absolutely Divine blessings and relieved the Government 
of the task of the charge of suspected men and rendered it free 
to stud more and more troops to the great centre of action. 

The first tidings of Delhi imparted a spaim to the heart 
of every Christian in the Punjab. The tidings of the 
instantaneous disarming at Meean Meer sound'll the reveille to 
every Englishman. The commonest European soldier seemed 
to attain an unwonted moral elevation <>? character. Like 
Cceur-de-lion in the lists of Ashby-de-la-Zouehe the Anglo- 
Saxon had seemed to have emulated the “ noir faineant ” 
and slept in his saddle. The enormous vital energy, 
moral as well as physical, evoked, that’ reives believe to 
consist in the truth of the significant saying that every European 
in India fights in his shroud. Let us look higher, and hope that 
the Anglo-Saxon race like Cromwell's ironsides can not only 
fight for their country, but pray also to the god of Battles. 
The attributes and instincts of a quarter of * he human species 
were pitted against another quarter. The Asiatic 4 mind laid 
seige to the Anglo-Saxon mind on his cho$en vantage ground. 
The want or the presence of an extra European regiment has 
every where decided the physical contest. Unfathomable in 
will, unmatched in chicane, transcendant in pow.ers of secret 
communion, bit by bit, inch t>y inch, had th§ Asiatic 
laid the great mine. Every thing diplomatically perfect, all 
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tVFlSc/LT OF THE STIUJdGLE* 

>ut success* When the day dawned for the 
of thought and action—like the flight of the bril¬ 
liant but unstable hordes of Darius before the Macedonian: 
Phalanx; all have ended in barbarous *nd ignominious failure. 

At Allahabad tbe famous fort could not be wrested 
from a handful of stout old British pensioners. The illus¬ 
trious c] fence of Jellalabad has paled before the spectacle 
of a British regiment holding out for six months at Luck¬ 
now in the midst of a hostile population of ten millions in the 
heart of the vilest capital ip the world, iilled by move than 
two hundred thousand armed enemies ; and. assailed by. the 
whole of the mutinous Oudli force; augmented by the rabble 
of the provincial chieftains. 

Thus as the days of temporization, of* moral influence, 
and conciliation and diplomacy swept hurriedly hyp and the 
great plot was bared; the am&fced and baffled sepoy discovered 
the majesty of the nation which can conquer though bdeagurech 
Again it will be said in Europe the British do not know when 
they are beaten. Retreat even with the lustre of a Xeno¬ 
phon scarce entered a bosom. According to rule for a handful 
of Europeans nriake head against the. rebellion of an 
Empire 6utnhmbering*by millions to their fifties was fatuity, 
and they ought decently to have succumbed to their inevi¬ 
table fates. The Continent of Europe may be at this mo¬ 
ment looking on, with ill-uisscmbled glee at Great Britain'* 
fancied extremity, whereas the harbinger of her greatest 
triumph has already heralded the downfall of the seat of 
Islamism in India. 
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Translation of a Utter from Moulvke Rujjub Ah Khan, to Hakeem 
Ahsanoollaii Khan. 

SOM My 1857. 

I give you a piece of advice, do not make any excuses, ’but hear it. 

Whatever a kind instructor says to you receive it. 

Hakeem Sabib, ’yisc as Plato, philosophic as Aristotle, unrivalled 
iu wisdom in this age, Hakeem Ahsanooliah Khan, pepce be to you. 

Having laid aside the usual ceremonies I come to the subject matte* 
of this letter which is as follows :—About two months have elapsed that 
the troops who ate the salt of the English Government, not keeping in 
view the ill consequences at the end, came to Delhi and having raised 
the dust of tumult and disturbance, got a bad name fo His Majesty the 
king of Delhi, and having stepped out of their proper sphere, have stood 
up as competitors of the English Government of Supreme dignity. 

The state of these rebel troops in just as described in the following 
verse of Mowlana Room:— 

A blade of grass in the urine of an ass was floatin g { 

A tly having sat upon it, thought herself as a ship conducting. * 

To the enlightened minds of TIis Majesty, of yourself and to those 
of tire wise racu of the seven kingdoms (i. c. of the whole globe) the su¬ 
premacy and power of the English Government is welfknown. The 
fact of the Euglish Government having assisted t 1 ; Sultan of Turkey 
with troops, both in sea and land, and of having protected,the Mohoraedain 
empire against Russia at the expense of their own men and money, not¬ 
withstanding the English and European nations professed the' same 
religion (i-c. Christianity) are so conspicuous as the light of the meri¬ 
dian sun. This is also known to all that from the commencement of 
the British rule in India the English rulers have never used force or 
authority in making the Hindoos and Mahomedansto learn the doctrines 
of Christianity, but that from the beginning to tin present day the peo¬ 
ple of India are left in perfect liberty to live in peace, and to rlo as they 
think proper for bettering their condition in this world, and in that which 
is fo come. The numberioss benefits which the English Government 
have imparted to the people of India, and which entitle the English to 
gratitude and love from our part are well impressed in your enlightened 
mmd, and, therefore, it is quite unnecessary to enlarge this letter by an 
enumeratior of them. From the History of Feri^ta it appears that 
Ahul hutah Jallalloodeen Akber (i-c. Akber the great) was the best of 
all the emperors of Ilindoostan, and to none was fitted the royal robe 
to a greater degree of propriety than to him, and that when his empire 
had reached to its highest glory, the English had taken possession of 
the'ships sent by the emperor to Hejaz in Arabia, and notwithstanding 
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Ke greatness 'of his power and might, and the English having had not 
the least pdWe.’ in India at that time, he could not take back the ships 
from the English nation. Now the English nation having brought the 
whole of India from the shores of the ocean to Peshawur under their 
rule, who is there that can dare set himself ir* opposition to these brave 
and wise rulers of this time. 

The delay which has taken place in 'inflicting on the rebels the just 
retribution they deserve is not to be traced to the causes given out by 
the ignorant vulgar ; but that this delay has been made on purpose in 
order to nuke a distinction between fridnds und enemies, between the 
wise and ‘the foolish, and for other 'objects which the Government have 
in view. 

Up to the time when the rebel troops entered Delhi nothing had 
happened from the part of the servants of thfc king displeasing to the 
English Government; but it is difficult to say w hat has caused, a sudden 
change in these royal officers after the entrance „of the rdbel troops 
in Delhi, or what is the reasonably ground upon which they have set 
tjtieir hopes in -siding with the rebels. 

If the vaih thoughts of the rebel sepoys have not touched you as 
yet, then it is equally difficult to understand what has prevented you 
from communicating your opinions to this camp and in endeavouring 
to* put down this tumultuous disturbance. If there are some faithful 
servants of the king, then what is the reaso i that they negligently suffer 
tlie lamp of IlindoOstan (*. e. the king of Delhi,) to be extinguished, 
and do not use all their best endeavours to keep its light as before ? 
The way of doing this, in my opinion, is as follows The Almlkars of 
the king ought, if they agree to my opinion, to communicate all their 
wishes and plans ami those of His Majesty to the English officer in this 
camp, either personally or through a vakeel, in writing or verbally. It 
is worthy of being thought upon that w'hcn the rebels are punished and 
exterminated, and all things are settled, then ,it will not be the proper 
time for ypu to wriie aad speak to the English officers. I wait fo** your 
answer, wliifch, whatever it may be, will be laid before the English officer 
in this camp. 


J have Erokqu the pen apd shortened the subject. 
For it is not my way to speak in great length. 
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-—19M October , 1857*—‘Narrative of Kbajah Khan Hans, mou- 

zah Warajaub Hussun, Afiglian, Thanadar of Peshawur, who accompa¬ 
nied General Nicholson ; also favorite personal orderly who stormed 
with him the breach at Delhi. 

At 4 o’clock in tVs morning of the 11th September, 1857, Gene¬ 
ral Nicholson got ready the entire column and advanced towards the 
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Ca^bmere gate- Having reached the place where the Government 
batteries were thrown up, the General moved to the assault keeping on 
the right side of the column. To the east was the Cashmere gate, 
where a breach had been made in the city wall by the cannon halls ; 
he mounted the w&lt, charged, and took several of the enemy's batte¬ 
ries. Advancing in the/direction of Skinner's honse he there captured 
several other batteries. After that one of the villains shot him at a 
battery with a musket. 'The ball entered th,e right side under the arm- 
pit anil came out under the left arm-pit. The General then desired to- 
be laid in the shade, and said ‘ I will remain here till Delhi is taken/ 
He then called for soinr cold water. At that time I ordered a doolie 
from Delhi and sent Latcef Khan (with the General) to me General 

Hospital in camp, where Dr.-— gave him some medicine, and 

he became a little better. He then ordered me to remove him to Ma¬ 
jor Daly's tent. Accordingly I removed him to the tent. On 
the next day the Sahib told me to give his salaam to Captain Lake, on 
the Mobi-tan ltas&ala and ask whethev the rebels still remained in 
Xeliwarah and Kishimgunge, or had been defeated. I went to Captain 
Lake and gave the salaami. The Captain moimtod his. horse and rode 
to gee* the General. General Nicholson wrote about Tcliwarah and 
Kishungjunge, some thing* with his own hand on a piece of paper, and 
gave it to the Captain. To this- letter the Captain gave a verbal re¬ 
ply in English. The reason of the General's writing wa« that he had a 
severe pain in. the abdomen, and had no strength left. After Uiat, 
Captain Lake mounted and rode to ■ his Kass^la awl gave some orders 
about %e two places mentioned. Oh the 3rd day General Nicholson 
sent for \ljigadier General Chamberlain* and talked with him also in 
English about Kishungwige and Salimgfrur. After that .day Chamber¬ 
lain himself went to the city and gave orders about Salimghur, and or¬ 
dered the guns to open fire. Oh the 4th day, by orders of the 
Doctor; the General was removed to an empty house in camp. 
On the 20th September the victory a£ Delhi ms complete, the 
faces of the rebels were blackened, and^ they fed. I went to the 
Sahib and told him of the victory. He was greatly delighted, and 
said ‘ my desire was that Delhi might be taken before 1 die, and 
it has been so.' On the 24th‘ September, the (nightingale-faced) Sahib 
took his flight from this transitory world. After his death GeneraL 
Chamberlain and some English gentlemen came awl cut each a lock of 
hair from his head*. The bfxty of the Sahib remained the day in the 
bungalow. In the morning at sunrise several of the Horse Artillery 
cp me and took the General’s qtgh| qftyliplsjoeu it on a bier behind the 
horses, and carried it once moler Cashmere gate. They 

made him a grave in frdnt of the Cashmere gate between the two 
Toads by which the assault, was made. Brigadier Chamberlain, Bri¬ 
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ed officers, and also Mr. Saunders the Commissioner, came, and did re¬ 
verence to the body, and having taken up the coffin placed it in the 
grave. Utta Mahomed Khan, and No wrung Khan, Russaldar of the 
Mooltan Horse, who 1 as also present, asked Brigadier Chamberlain 
how the grave was to be made. The Brigadier ordered it to be built 
with bricks within and raised high. Accordingly a that time the 
bricklayers set to work to prepare the place. “ When I went next 
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(mhr^io see the grrive the building was raised as Wh as th* 
id was fisukk*# with lime. And after the victory all the Sahibs went 
to the palace (the red fort) and remained there night and day.’* 

Tims closed a career of the brightest promise. It culmi¬ 
nated like a star ; all eyes were turned to it admiringly, and 
it suddenly closed, not in darkness Or in gloom—but in 
glory ! 

Troops of friends bore him to his grave. He had died 
the mest envied of all deaths-thq soldigrs-in the hour and 
within hearing of the shouts of victory ! 
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VagQ 4, the positions of H. M.’s 81st ami rt f u 'v r n» \ *♦„ »' ,, ’ 

be ns follows ‘jJL anU V L C, s. Artillery should 

Sth Light Cavalry, 49th N. I., 26th N. L and 16th N. I 
•j;, a £ e °>J*f measures read measure. 

' 1W tk&hfr or * rnakin K if . read *i making it.*' 

• 1 age ID lute 16, >r \vas read were. B 

, :~ a 8 e ^ ^/ 0r cemetry re«rf cemetery. * 

fi* 23 Una n’ f 7 *°™ ty W " e read ^ 

felt ’ preseutm0r ' rew ihe sepoys, iooketf wl.it they • 

Page 28/or 406’ read 240. 

i*afe 29 iin^K / f *. irly Ca " V ?“ ed r, ' n,: <«*ly classed. 

Pafp / 18; ^ 0r Ht °? ce 8eeai S read out at once. 

Page 31 Jar position read portion. 
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